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Make another 
Rhyming Line 
and win a Big 
= £2,000 ~ neces =| Cash Prize. 


Free Insurane e. ‘ ; (i id | la | (See inside). When preity Miss Brown first 


attempted to skate 
Example second line—not to ve used: 

As a trick acrobat, the folk said, 
she was great. 
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The easiest and 
most delightful 
contest of brains 
ever invented— 


PICTURE 
COUPLETS. 


(See below.) 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boox Ratss. 


No. 1003. 


NOT AN UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE. 

A wipowEs was being married for the fourth time 
recently. During the ceremony one of the guests was 
surprised to hear violent sobs p ing from a woman 
in a corner of the church. 

© Who is that lady who is crying so bitterly ? * asked 
one of the bystanders. 

“ Oh, it’s only Martha, our cook |” answered one of the 
bridegroom's children. “She always blubbers when 
papa gets married!" 

COO 

Huspanp : “ What a debt we owe to medical science |" 

Wife: “Good gracious! Haven't you paid that 
doctor’s bill yet 2" 4 
SOC 
Tomxrns: “ Your wife seems to be a very thoughtful 


Thompson: “ She is. She thinks of all kinds of things 
if I happen to be out late.” 

SOC 
ESCAPED LIGHTLY. 

AX old negro, taken ill, called in 9 physician of his own 
race. There being no signs of improvement, he at length 
asked for a white doctor. The doctor came, felt the old 
man’s pes and examined his tongue. 

ne your other doctor take your temperature ?" he 
ask 
“7 don’t know, sah,” replied the negro, “I ain’t 
missed anything but my watch so far." é 


“oto INTERESTC- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. ¢ 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 7, 1909. 


SATISFIED, 


_—— 


At twenty-three 
I planned my scheme of life—I'd be 
A merchant, towards whose waiting pier 
Globe-circling ships should homeward steer 
From Orient and Occident. 
When millions had been won I meant 
To choose a wife ol penile race, 
Cultured in mind and fair in faces 
Build me a palace with each part 
By art designed, enriched by arts 
And, finally, to have one son, 
Handsome and tall, but only one. 
Thus I forecast my destiny 
At twenty-three. 


At forty-three. 
How have I prospered? Let me see— 
I find m: a simple clerk, 
With light reward and heavy work, 
Yet, hoping for advance in rank, 
I owe no man, and have in bank 
A trifle saved. I occupy 
Some fourth-floor rooms, which Kate and I 
Think charming. (Kate’s my wife, you know, 
A pretty seamstress long ago.) 
We have six girls—perhaps too many— 
But not for worlds we’d part with any. 
So kind has fortune been to me 
At forty-three! 


BIG PRIZES 


offered for the 
best Second Lines 
of a Couplet. 
Try NOW. 


(See below.) 


Ewnrerep a? 
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Ong PENNY. 


— 


OH, DOES HE? 

“ Witty Mm,” she said, ‘means good. James means 
beloved. £ wonder——” 

A fiush mantied her powdered cheek. 

“T wonder,” she murmured softly, “what George 
means ?”” 

" George means business, I hope,” said mother, looking 
up from the wedding announcements in the evening paper. 
>_SOoCc 

Man: “ Well, it’s just this way. If I buy you a new 
coat, I’ll have to wear my old one another season.” 

Wife : “ You sweet, generous thing, you.” 

_—_OC 

“Tigy say that Stevenson the author frequently 
worked a whole afternoon on a single line.” 

“That’s nothing. I know a man who has been working 
the last six years on one sentence.” 

>coc— 
THRIFT. 

* Vz," said the mean man to his companion. “ Thrift 
is a wonderful thing.” 

“ Tt is,” assented the other. ‘‘ Now, I gave my wife a 
five-pound note to manage the holidays on, and she saved 
nearly a pound from it for a new hat.” 

“Why, that’s nothing. My wife gives the children 
pennies for going to bed early, and when they're asleep 
she takes the money from ’em, and then they have to do 
without breakfast for losing their pennies, There’s thrift 
for you!” 


Se cso cerenemnnetitiernonninentennoat 
£124 2s. DIVIDED THIS WEEK. 


£62 1s. for FIRST PRIZE. 


£62 1s. in OTHER PRIZES. 


Another Splendid Contest Announced Below. 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS NO. 1. 


Picruner Couruers have started well. In Contest No. 1, 
instead of having only the guaranteed sum of £100 to 
distribute, it gives-us pleasure to announce that this sum 
has been y exceeded, and that the amount to be 
allocated is £124 28. Instead of a prize of £50 for the 
winner, we are able to award £62 1s. 5 the sender of the 
line selected as the best by the adjudicators, while a similar 
sum is divided amonees sixty-three other competitors. 

‘We are also gratified to announce that this splendid 
result to be equalled if not surpassed by Contest 
No. 2, the returns for which at the moment of writing, 
however, have not been completed. The result of this 
contest will appear next week. 

‘When magnificent prizes such as these may be had for 
the trying, you should hesitate no longer, but go in at once 
for the Picture Couplet announced opposite. 

In Picture Couplets No. 1 which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line, given was : 

Why does the young lady attempt the high Ce 

The line selected by the adjudicators as the best, together 

with the name and address of the sender, is as follows: 


She's a silwer-tongued “‘belle’’ and folk ‘’clapper,”’ you 
see. 


Sent by Miss J.J. Crawshaw, Dearne View, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 


When Jones dropped a match in the gunpowder jar 
The report of his doings scon spreat near and far. Or, 
He wished that instead he had lit his cigar. Or, 

He flew from the earth and was banged ‘gainst @ star. 


Here are some other good lines sent in: 
We don’t carry guns at a concert, you sees 
Blame the tutor, I say, for taking her fee. 
Then I woke—Thomas Cat will be buried af threal 
With her “feat” hopes to fill Patti's shoes, tt strikes me. 
The list of other awards appears on Page iii of the red 


cover. 
THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the third column you will find the first line of a 
Picture Couplet together with a little sketch. What you 
have todo is to make a couplet by adding another line, 
the last word of which must rhyme with the last word of 
the line given. 

When you have done this, fill in your namo and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, attach 
to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Eprros, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “SxaTz” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thuraday, 
Octoher 7th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a ‘postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 


~~ 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 4. 


No. Of Postal Order o.scsossssssssssesssesens oman 


When pretty Miss Brown first attempted 
to skate 


Oe 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 
final, and I enter only on 


Weekly ’’ and to accept it as 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the con- 
ditions printed above. 
Signed seesscsssssssccssecssssessnssecencenssvsvececsansesseessnnes 


PTTTT ETT RTT 


Ooereccocenecsccecees 


should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the prin entry 
forms or they will be pec 

Of the amount receiv Bes deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 

by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of a § attempt submitted. 

No correspondence wi be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When pretty Miss Brown first attempted te 
skate 


Example second line—not to be used : 


As a trick acrobat, the folk said, she was great 


Miraculous adventures and hairbreadth escapes of the Shackleton Expedition are vividly described by Lieut. Shackleton ip 


this own story “ Nearest the South Pole, 


Pao 


** now appearing in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE-the October number is now on sale. 
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eben is WEEKLY. ; _ Rams eazine 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


——— 
—— 


The Right Man for the Job. 


Tnat Commander Peary seemed destined by Nature to 
discover the North Pole is shown by the following incident. 


Many years ago, when quite a young man, he was staying . 


in Scotland with a well-known Highland laird. The party 
were out shooting one bitterly cold January afternoon, 
and while they were coming home a brace of wild duck got 
up. Peary blazed away at one and shot it, the bird 
dropping in the centre of a large pond already thinly 
covered with ice. Both the dogs they ‘had with them 
being valuable animals, the laird refused to send either 
of them to fetch it, for fear it should be drowned. 

“Well, I’m not going to lose the bird, anyway,” re- 
marked the future explorer, and to the amazement of his 
companions, he promptly to undress and wade 
out through the water, ing the ice as he went. 
Having grasped his booty, he retraced his steps, and drying 
himself as well as he could with his handkerchief, again 
assumed his garments. 

“It was a bit cold out there,” he admitted cheerfully, 
** but it’s all right if you don’t dawdle.” 


Good Advertising. 

In the days when Mr. Seymour Hicks was staging 
musical comedy, and gained some fame for the number of 
pretty cg he gathered round him, a good story was told 
during his visit to the Gaiety Theatre at Dublin in the 
Horse Show week. He was busy with the local manager 
setting the scenery. when an evangelist was shown in. 

“« Mr. Hicks,” said the visitor, ‘‘ I am taking notes and 

thering material for a lecture on the evils of the stage. 
P car that your present play is decidedly—ahem— 
sensational. May I ask you for a ticket of admission 
to-night that I may satisfy myself on the point of its 
morality ?” 

ane ecrrsin he said, and turning to th 

“s , certainly,” he said, rni e manager, 
“* give this gentleman a stage-box, and charge it to my 
advertising account.” 


Why They Grinned. 

Mg. Perr Rings tells this good story : 

Mrs. Grant was undoubtedly the disciplinarian in 
the family, and Mr. Grant, who was a very busy lawyer, 
was regarded by the two children as one of themselves, 
subject to the laws of “ Mother.” But one day Mrs. Grant 
became very ill, and at luncheon Mr. Grant, who felt that 
the children were already showing signs of “‘ running wild,” 
felt obliged to reprimand them. 

“Gladys,” he said, “‘ stop that immediately, or I shall 
have to take you from the table and spank you.” 

Instead of making the impression he had fondly hoped to 
do, he saw the two little imps glance in a surprised manner 
at each other, and then simultaneously a grin broke over 
the faces of both culprits, and Gladys said in a voice of 
derisive glee : 

“ Ob; George, hear father trying to talk like mother!” 


Too Attentive. 

Joun D. RockEFELLER gets 1,000 begging letters a day. 
A New York reporter says that he said of these letters 
recently, and as a New York reporter tells the story, it 
is most likely untrue : 

“They are rather annoying. They are so persistent, 
you know. They remind me of a seashore episode. A 
Standard Oil young man went to the seashore for his two 
weeks’ vacation and put up at a cottage. 

‘‘ Well, when he came to depart, this young man said to 
the boarding mistress : 

“* Madam, you have been most attentive ta me during 


my stay here. 
1 Thank you, sir; thank you very much,’ said the 


lady. a 

ai Yes,’ continued ti young man, ‘ you have been most 
attentive, and not only you, but everybody, everything 
in this house, if I may say so, has been most perseveringly 
attentive to me, day and night ; and, madam, to show my 
appreciation, I am going to offer you a small present.’ 

“* How baa kind,’ said the landlady, and a bright 
expectant smile lit up her face. Then the young man 
thrust into her extended hand a packet of insect powder 
and retired hastily.” 


An Irish Story. 

Oxp Michael O’Hoolahan was walking in the Vale of 
Avoca one hot afternoon, and he came to a spring. It 
was crystal pure. The sand it bubbled out of was as white 
as snow. Rainbow mists hung over it in the sunshine, 

Ohi Michael knelt down and took a drink, and then, 
feeling remarkably refreshed, he turned homeward. 
Though he didn’t know it, the spring in the Vale of Avoca 
was the real Fountain of Youth, and it had lifted thirty 

ara from his bent shoulders and he was an out-stepping, 

andsome lad again. So of course when he got in the house 
his wife didn’t know him. He looked in the glass at him- 
self, cut a caper, and then he said : 

“Shure, Kathleen, ’twas the blessed spring I dhrunk 
from in the Vale of Avoca. Glory be, it’s made me young 
again. Run, darlint, run for ye life. Ye can’t miss 
it for the rainbow mists that float aZove it. It'll take yer 


. 


» 


fat away, and yer lameness, and when ye come back you'll 
be the Kathleen I knowed back in the siventies.” 
i Be Kathleen ran, and Michael lit his pipe and waited 
or her. 

But she didn’t come back. He waited and waited. 
Then, on toward dusk, he hurried to the vale. ; 

No Kathleen did he see anywhere, but the wail of a 
babe’s voice weeping brought him through the dark to 
the spring, and sitting there on the- grass was a little 
baby girl crying as if her heart would*break. 

“What's happened, to ye, acushla ?’’ says Michael. 
i i ye know me?” says the child, wringing her 

ands. 

“ Faith, an’ I do not,” says Michael. ‘ Who are ye ?” 

“I'm yer wife,” sobs the baby. 

“ My wife!’ cries Michael. : 

“* Yes,” says the baby. ‘I’m afther drinkin’ too much 
o’ the wather.” 


Not a Bad Guess. 

Jupaxr Mary H. Cooper, of Beloit, Kansas, is the only 
woman probate judge in the United States. She performs 
more marriages than any other minister. This is because 
she always omits the word “obey ” from the ceremony— 
an omission that pleases the girls. 

Judge Cooper believes in the capable and strong woman 
—she thinks that the day of the clinging, helpless woman 
is past. She said in a recent interview : 

“In the st and independent woman’s hands, in the 
fighting woman’s hands, our sex’s future rests. There 
is more than a little truth in an episode that a Chinese 
missionary once related to me. 

“This missionary was taking tea with a mandarin’s 
eight wives—she was, of course, a female missionary. 
The Chinese ladies examined her clothing, her hair, her 
teeth, and so on, but her feet especially amazed them. 

‘Why,’ one cried, ‘ you can walk and run as well as a 
man!’ 

‘* * Yea, to be sure,’ said the lady missionary, 

“** Can you ride a horse and swim, too ?’ 

aaa Yes. 

“« Then you must be as strong as a man f° 

“*Tam. 

“'* And you wouldn’t let a man beat you—not even if 
he was your husband—would you ?’ 

“‘* Indeed I wouldn’t,’ said the missionary firmly. 

“The mandarin’s eight ladies looked at one another, 
nodding their heads. Then the oldest said softly : 

“ «Now I understand why the foreign devil never has 
more than one wife. He is afraid.’ ”’ 


A Missionary’s Story. 

BrsHop TayYLor-Sm1TH, & missionary in Sierra Leone, 
tells an ais Seep On one occasion when travellin, 
along the West t of Africa with an old skipper who had 
known many missionaries, but “did not see the use of 
them,” the Bishop was obliged to endure a — of taunt- 
ing questions, such as ‘‘ What was the good of spouting 
at Exeter Hall?’ and ‘‘ What did missionaries know, 
anyway?” -— 

At last the. Bishop could stand it no longer. Turning 
to the skipper, he said, ‘‘ I know you are an expert—can 
you tell me the length of an alligator’s tongue ?.’ 

“ Certainly,’’ was the reply, “‘ but it depends on the 


length of the alligator.” 

“Very well, then ; given an alligator fifteen feet long, 
what would be the length of its tongue ? ” 

“Three feet,’’ was the answer. 

But the Bishop, who had kept alligators and watched 
their ways, knew better. ‘It is evident that you are an 
authority on the West Coast of Africa,” he said, ‘‘ but it is 
also evident that some people see more in ten minutes 
than others in twenty years ; let me tell you that an 
alligator has no tongue!” 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column, If mcre than one reader sends a paragraph that 
fe used, the penkni/e will be awarded to the reader w'vose 
contribution was received first. 


A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 
Fed The Stairs T 
~ ee Anas wards | 7 
Can you decipher this? Answer next week. 
DO YOU KNOW? 

How many threepenny-pieces may be placed flat (not 
on edge) on a half-crown, so that neither atm on a Al or 
overlaps the half-orown, Try it yourself. You'll be 
surprised, 


punoy cra 


PLUCKY POETS. 

Wrxvow has no fair rhyme. An accomplished rhymester 
knows no such word as fail, and one of this class achieved 
the following :— 

“ Bold Robin Hood, that archer good, 
Shot down fat buck and thin doe ; 
Rough storms withstood in thick greenwood, 
Nor cared for door or window.” 
“ Carpet ” is another words that has no rhyme, but som® 
bold poet evaded the difficulty thus : = 
‘* Sweet masd of the inn, 
Tis surely no sin 
To toast such a beautiful bar pet ; 
Believe me, my dear, 
Your feet would appear 
At home on a nobleman’s carpet.” 


HOW VERY EASY. 
Taxz four little square pieces of paper and print one of 
the following letters on each : 


YONE 

Then ask your friends to form a common English word out 
of them. Some ns will succeed immediately, and 
say, ‘ How a !”; others will take hours, We have 
seen intelligent persons nearly a whole evening striving to 
master this little puzzle, and even spelling the word itself 
many times without recognition, erica, 


A SARDINE SONG. 
A CANNER, exceedi canny, 
One morning remarked to his granny : 
“ A canner can can 
Anything that he can ; 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he ?™ 


GraTITUDE is a word yen will find in the dictionaries, 
but you will not find much of it anywhere else, 


FREAK COMBINATIONS. 

A wWELL-ENowN professor has drawn attention to the 
following series of numbers, which are here given without 
remark :— 
1x9+2=11 
12x9+3=111 
123x9+4=1111 
1234x9+5=11111 
12345 x9+6=111111 ~~ 
123456 x 9+7=1111111 . 
1234567 x 9+8—=11111111 
12345678 x 9+9— 111111111 
1x8+1=9 
12x8+2=98 
123 x 8+ 3=987 
1234 x 8+4=9876 
12345 x 8+5=98765 
123456 x 8 +6 =987654 
1234567 x 8 +7 = 9876543 
12345678 x 8 + 8 =98765432 
123456789 x 8+ 9 = 987654321 

. TRY THIS. 

PatraommMy Paruucxer phthook the phthisis; — 
Gophth wephth Beret phthe thaphth suphphisis. 
Bephthphther a a! thaking physic, 
Ouphth he wen —and caughphth the phthisic. 


A Splendid Fit. 
A GENTLEMAN in the North-East, anxious to gain a seat 
in Parliament, began courting a constituency more than 
eta ago. His wife, an English lady, visited the country 
folk to aid his cause, and came to a farmer who was 
starting a brick factory, and immediately she became 
greatly interested in bricks. 
A week ago she was again in the same parish, and met, 
as oe thought, the same man, and stopped to speak 
to hi 
“ And how do your bricks get on ?” she asked, eager to 
show her sympathy. . 
Aa th Reppened Se eet eee Semnine & Der pate at 
trousers, and imagined she referred to them. “It’s rale 
kin’ o’ yo’ to ask, mum,” he said. ‘‘ They were a trifle 
ticht at first, but they fit fine noo.” 


George Grossmith’s Joke. 

“Teppy” Payne, the Gaiety comedian, tells this 

little story to illustrate the hardships he suffers through 
George Grossmith’s fondness for playing practical jokes. 

“* George crept up to =y dressing-room when I was off 
the stage. for a time and, in excellent imitation of the 
call-boy’s voice, gave me my cue, and told me they 
were waiting. Without the slightest suspicion in my 
mind, I rushed on to the Hage ane commenced delivering 
my lines with pe gusto. en I discovered that I was 
in the midst of a yore love scene. 

“The audience tittered, and, to complete my embar- 
rassment, who should appear at the side of the scene, with 
a Mephistophelian grin upon his face, but Grossmith, 
beckoning me, and very audibly calling ‘‘ Payne,”* 


THERE was once a young lady named Glamis, 
Who quite remarkable chamis ; 
‘o man could resist her, 
And, once he had kissed her, 
He fainted away in her amis. 


A popular preacher, one Knollys, 

In delivering a sermon on sollys, 
Said : ‘ If good, you'll be saved, 
But if bad you’ve behaved 

You'll be surely hauled over the collys.” 


1,000 miles from everywhere! See Lieut. ShacKleton’s acsount of what it feels like to be cut off fram civillsation by 


days marching over the Antarctic wilds.— 


a os ge < 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Chat with Lady BLOUNT, F.S.A., F.R.S.L 


(Lady Blount, in a recent lecture, announced that neither 
Cook nor Peary had reached the North Pole, because, the earth 
being flat and not round, no such a spot as the “Big 
Nail” exists. Lady Blountis well known as a lecturer, and 
as the champion of those who believe that the earth ts flat. 
She ts a very versatile lady, being known also as a poet and 
author of marked abilities ; 1s President of the Universal 
Zetetic Society, of the Society for the Protection of Dark 
Races, and of Lady Blount’s Medical Aid Association ; 
finally she founded and edits THe EartTH, a monthly 
jou devoted to furthering those remarkable beliefs 
which Lady Blount here explains.) 


T is not easy to compress into a few sentences 
the results of the study of 4 lifetime. Yes, a 
lifetime’s work, for I inherited strong astro- 
nomical and mathematical tastes from my father, 
the late Mr. J. Z. Williams, and from a very early 
age I was absorbed in the problems of the 
solar system. 

The merest fringe only of such a stupendous subject as 
the earth’s shape can be touched for the present, but for a 
start let me tell you what I believe. 

I believe that the earth is a fixed flat surface of land and 
water resting on and in the midst of the waters. Now, 
the first point is that this belief is in accordance with the 
Biblical story of the Creation. 

We are told that “ God made a firmament IN THE MIDST 
of the waters, to divide the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment.” ‘And God called the firmament heaven.” 
“And God said, let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together into one place, and let the dry land 
appear.” ‘* And God called the dry land earth.” 

picture the earth then as a fixed plane, resting on and 


THE NEW MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
According to a famous specialist, clothing, particularly new clothing, is ‘a po 


SAY A WEEK: 


EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


EMINENT DOCTOR :— YOUR 
NERVES ARE IN A SHOCKING 
STATE. YOU'D BETTER WEAR 
ALOUD SUIT LIKE THIS FOR 


AN HOURS WALK IN THE PARK PER DAY 
1S ADVISED. CHANGING YOUR OVERCOA™ 


——His story is the most thrilling work on exploration ever written. 


in the midst of the waters and inclosed by a firmament 
beneath which the sun and other heavenly bodies move 
and revolve above our heads. 

That is a very general description, to which much might 
be added, but I know your space is limited. Once more, 
the idea of the earth as a fixed plane in the midst of the 
waters agrees in this and in many other particulars with 
the Biblical story of the Creation, the globular theory of 
the earth as a sphere tearing through space at tremendous 
speed is totally opposed to the Bible. 

Of course, there are questions which are not answered 
by the acceptance of a flat earth theory. But are there no 
le orp left unsolved by the globularists? There are 

undreds. ‘ 

But now I know what is in your mind. The classic 
objections to the idea of a flat earth, and the chief among 
these, of course, is the ship appearing or disappearing 
bit by bit above or below the horizon. 

Every little boy and every little girl is taught that the 
phenomenon of the ship on the horizon conclusively 
proves that the earth is round, and that the waters on the 
earth are also curved. 

We say that the ship on the horizon business is simply 
a matter of optics and perspective. If you look down 
the lamps lining a perfectly level street thoy appear to 
decrease in size. e know that that is an optical 
delusion, and so with the ship. 

The mast is the first to appear or the last to disappear, 
because it is high up in a clear atmosphere, and, therefore, 
can be seen more clearly than the hull, which lies low, and 
is shadowed by the background of the sea. 

Apart from that, it has been proved by experiment that 
after a ship has disappeared below the horizon to the 
human eye it has been possible to see it with a telescope. 
According to globularists the ship disappears because it 
is hidden behind a hill of water. Are we to believe that 
the telescope has the Rontgen-ray-like ‘power of pene- 
trating the intervening water. 

We Zetetics do not confine ourselves to theory; we 
deal in truth and facts. A globular earth rests mainly on 
the assertion that all water is convex or curved on the 
surface. 

I rang the death-knell of the globularists when I proved 
that still water is level. 

This was in May, 1904, when the following experiment 
was carried out at the Bedford Canal. A sheet about 
15 ft. in diameter was fixed close to the water's edge at 
Old Bedford Bridge. Six miles away at Welney Bridge 


SLEEPLESSNESS CAN BE = 
CURED BY PUTTING ON < 
FRESH PYJAMAS OF SHOWY 

PATTERNS EVERY TIME YOU WAK 


THEN TAKE STRONG DOSES OF STARTLING 
WAISTCOATS, EVERY TWO HOURS — THESE 
ARE THE PATTERNS WE RECOMMEND. 


FOR THAT ‘TIRED FEELING” | PRESCRIBE FANCY 
SOCKS TO BE WORN EVERY THREE HOURS, THE 
ABOVE PATTERNS POSSESS GOOD TONIC PROPERTIES. 


EMINENT HARLEY St NERVE 
SPECIALIST: —" THIS 1S_YOUR 
PRESCRIPTION. ANY TAILOR 
WILL MAKE IT UP FOR YOU INTO 
A NEW SUIT 
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8 photo-telescopic camera was placed on planks abutting 
on the water. The camera was operated by Mr. Clifton, 
an expert from Messrs. Dallmeyer's, the well-known 
opticians. Mr. Clifton, I may say, did not beliove in my 
views. Not only was the sheet successfully photographed, 
but its reflection in the water was plainly visible in the 
negative. Remember, both the bottom of the sheet and 
the camera were as close to the water as they could be 
without being in it. 

According to the globularists, in a distance of six miles 
there should be a curvature of, roughly, 24 ft., and it 
would have been impossible to see, that is, to photograph, 
any part of the screen, still less the whole of it, and its 
reflection in the water. This experiment proved that still 
bie is level, and that being so the earth cannot be a 
globe. 

Thero are a thousand and one other points I should like 
to discuss, but it is impossible. 

What I have said, however, may sefve to interest your 
readers, and to put them on the road to truth. For, after 
all, why have I devoted my life and my energies to proving 
that our earth is fixed and flat, that it does not whirl! 
through space and round the sun, but that the sun and 
other heavenly bodies revolve in certain paths above the 


earth, why have I endured scorn, ridicule, and even 

calumny? Sim- 

ply for the sake 

of truth. Magna 

est veritas et ‘ 

prevalebit Pf 

(Truth is great e le 

and will prevail). e 
—_—_—— te 

“Do you think we ought to have a bigger army and 
larger navy ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the beautiful girl. * It would be so 
nico if all the boys at the dances could appear in uniform, 
with epaulettes and braided collars.” 

lS OC 

“Great Scott!" said the doctor to his servant ; 
“has nobody called during my two days’ absence ? 
left this slate here for callers to write their names on, and 
it is perfectly clean.” 

“‘Oh, yes, sir!’? responded the servant cheerfully. 
* A lotoffolkshascome. An’ the slate got so full of names 
that only this morning I had to rub ’em all out to make 
room for more ! ™ 


werful mental and moral tonic, In view of this, our artist has sketched a few possible 
of the near future. 


AND VIVID 
NECKTIES 
SHOULD BE 
APPLIED 
THREE TIMES 
A DAY. 


“IVE BEEN TO THE PHYSICIAN.. 
HE SAYS ITS NERVES IM 
SUFFERING FROM I'VE 
GOT TO WEAR A NEW 
HAT EVERY DAY, 
FOR A MONTH: 


See the October PEARSON’S—now on sale, 6d. 


A Tale of a Gift which Carried Out the 
Donor’s Intentions, 


= = The Fitry Pound Note; 


fue Vicar of Snodbury looked at the pile of letters on 
the breakfast table with disgust. ‘‘ Three more letters for 
Mr. Travers, my dear,” he said complainingly. ‘I 
think he might have the good taste to advise i corre- 
spondents not to write here.” 

“If I were you, I wouldn’t forward them,” snapped 
his wife. ‘‘ Have you nothing else to do except re- 
address the letters of a discharged curate?” 

“In my position,” said the vicar pompously, “I must 
not act harshly. I shall forward his letters, but if I 
have occasion to write him myself I shall certainly give 
the young man a hint or two regarding his conduct. 
Ah, here’s a note from the dear squire. He. doesn’t 
forget us, you see, when he is holiday-making on the 
Continent.” 

He opened the letter with a smile, and then a scowl 
passed over his face. 

“It just shows you, Maria, how that young man has 
intrigued in this parish. Here’s the equire saying what 
a great loss it must be to me, and sympathising with me 
because he’s left. That young man was a popularity- 
hunter of the lowest type. It makes me ashamed of 7 
cloth when I think how he strove to curry favour wi 
the parishioners,” 

“IT never knew anyone who presumed so on his 
position,” said Mrs. Merdle. ‘Think of his starting 
that rifle club and getting twenty pounds from the squire 
for it, when he must have known that you wished the 
parish to concentrate their efforts on providing stained 
glass for that small north window of the church.” 

‘He was eelfish and disrespectful. After the squire’s 
letter I am more than ever glad that I got rid of him. 
I had no idea to what an extent he had insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of the people.” 

“You are too unsuspicious,” replied his wife. ‘“ Now 
I had my doubts about Mr. Travers from the first. After 
the marked way in which he avoided our daughters I 
felt sure that there was no good in him. When they 
were in front of him in ths road he would deliberately 
slacken his pace so that he would not catch them up, 
and if the dear girls stopped to pick flowers or to look at 
the view and he had to catch them up, then he would 
gay that he had a most important engagement and hurry 
past them.” 

“A deceptive character,” said the vicar shaking his 
— sadly as he opened another letter. ‘‘Oh, what's 

is ? ” 

He sat staring at the paper till his wife exclaimed, 
Heb ns font mean to say that the archdeacon is coming 

lay?” 

“No, no; listen to this. It’s a remarkable letter, my 
dear, a most remarkable letter :— 


‘“‘Reverend sir,—A few ars since I was trampi' 
through your village. I hadn’t a ig ae the world an 
did not know what to do for a night's ging: I stopped 
a@ man and asked him the name of the villag 
told me. Then I laid my sad plight before him. Without 
waiting for the details of the case he thrust a shillin 
into my hand. Since then I have Rgowred in the worl: 
and have become a wealthy man. ill you find out the 
kind person who gave me the shilling and hand him the 
inclosed fifty-pound note. He will remember the case by 
this little detail. Unfortunately, I am lame and my 
right leg is shorter than my left. In case you cannot 
find him please give the fifty pounds to some parochial 
object as a token of my gratitude for the kindness shown 
me in Snodbury.—Yours faithfully, “ James ALLEN.” 


The Rev. James Merdle looked at his wife, and she 
stared at him. 

“‘ Here’s the note,” he said: ‘‘I can’t acknowledge it 
for he oe no address. His letter has only the London 
postmark.” e a 

“You never told me that you gave a shilling to a 
tramp,” said Mrs. Merdle, ere 

“Well, I’m not quite sure that I did. Of course, as @ 
matter of principle I generally recommend tramps to 

to the Bullington Casual Ward. It’s an easy four 
miles walk from here. But if they are very persistent 
I occasionally give them a copper or 80, and, of course, & 
cripple would be likely to get more.” : 

“T’ve often told you how careless you ere with your 
money, my dear,” said Mrs. Merdle. “You intended to 
ive that man a halfpenny and he went off with a shilling. 

f course, in this case it has turned out well.”’ 

“Yes, I might have done. He might have accosted 
me just when I was thinking out a sermon, and I should 
probably hand him the first coin I put my hand on.” — 

“I’m sure you did. Who else is there in this parish 
who would give money away!” : j 

“Well, I don’t know anybody. Oh, the ire might, 
of course, but you know that he never walks. He is 
always on horseback or in his carriage. Now if a man on 
horseback had given him the money surely this Mr. Allen 
would have mentioned it in his letter.” 

«Undoubtedly he would. It was careless of you to 
give a shilling to a tramp, for you know most of them are 
uite undeserving ;, but in case it has resulted well. 
Bow shall you spend the money? - 

The vicar hesitated a little when faced by this direct 
question. “I don’t know, my dear, that I should be 
quite justified in taking the money without making 
inquiries—of course, they would be purely formal. Then 
in the event of no one coming forward with proper proof 
of their claims, I could spend the money on parochial 
purposes ; of course, giving it in my own name.” 


Livst. Shackleton’s own story of his 


Complete Short Story. 


“You are far too scrupulous, James. How do you 
think of making inquiries?” 

“Well, it’s the flower-show to-day, and they would be 
disappointed if I did not make a speech at the prize- 
giving. I might mention the matter then.” . 

, You won't say anything about this Allen man being 
ame!” 

“Of course not, my dear; that is the test by which 
I can prove the veracity of applicants. Unless I am 
absolutely convinced of the i of a claim I could not 

art. with the money. I hold it as a trust—a sacred trust. 
’d better put this note in my safe so that it may be 
perfectly secure.” es uns 6 

The audience at the Flower Show prize-giving listened 
resignedly to the vicar’s discourse on the value of horti- 
culture. Some guilty parties wriggled in their seats as 
the vicar denounced scathingly the miscreants who worked 
in their gardens on Sunday mornings and neglected their 
religious duties. But as the vicar was shrewd enough to 
make his speech before he to distribute the prizes 
they had to sit it through.- en as a reward for their 
endurance came the portentous announcement of a fifty- 
pound note awaiting some charitable person. | 

“ As I give alms almost broadcast to deserving persons,” 
said the vicar, ‘it is more than likely—in fact, it is 
exceedingly probable—that this note is intended for me. 
But ag there should be absolute certainty in such a matter 
I am ready to give this note to any claimant who 
can convince me that hig demand is justifiable. I may 
say that I have information which will enable me to 
test the veracity of any claimant.” 

* J . * e 2 

Directly the prize-giving was over a crowd of men 
surged into the Black Swan opposite the show ground. 

“Fifty pound!” exclaimed Jabez Oddy, knocking on 
the counter with a half-crown his little boy had just 
received as a reward for the best geranium grown by any 
school child. 

Jim Sellers looked round the assembly and eaid, “ Well, 
it’s a bit of luck for me. I just felt I ’ad to help that 
poor feller. And the smallest change I ‘ad was a shilling, 
so I says to myself, ‘ Well, a shillin’ will neither make me 


-nor break me, so here goes. 


“You give a poor man a shillin’,” cried Jabez Oddy; 
‘you never gave nobody nothin’ in your life. Now I 
mind givin’ that shillin’; I told my wife afterwards, an’ 
right well she blew me up about it. She remin me 
about it d’reckly the vicar told us about it in yonder.” 

““Tt were me,” said Hiram Mudd, “an’ I did it one 
night when I were a bit jolly comin’ away from this 
very ‘ouse. You'll all remember a night two, or it might 
be three, year ago, when I’d ‘ad a drop too much.” : 
P mL, don’t remember no other nights,” interrapted Jim 

ellers. 

“« Well,” continued Mr. Mudd, ‘‘I mind well as anythin’ 
givin’ that rman a shillin’. I ‘ad a sort o’ struggle 
with myself. I thought, ‘’Ere’s six pints goin’ at once; 
but I did it, an’ right thankful I am to-day for it.” — 

“You never know what you're doin’ when you leave 
‘ere,” said William Parker. ‘‘ Now I know precise where 
I got that shillin'. I'd borrered it from Jim Sellers there 
one evenin’, bein’ a bit short in the middle of the 


“ Aye,” burst in Jim Sellers, ‘‘ an’ you never paid mo 
back in. Give it me now, an’ I’ll stand drinks round.” 

Public opinion manifested itself so strongly in favour 
of Mr. Sellers’ suggestion that William Parker was 
forced to produce the shilling. 

“Well,” he said, “ there’s one good thing in it; all Pian 
er can bear witness it’s true about me borrerin’ t 

illin’.” 

Bat there were other claimants in the field. Gradually 
it became evident that the entire male population of 
Snodbury were in the habit of giving alms—never less 
nor more thax a shillmg—to casual tramps. Such was 
the ingratitude of v nds and such the modest reticence 
of Snodbury’s inhabitants that this interesting fact had 
hitherto been hidden from the world.. Only the landlord 
of the Black Swan failed to put in a claim. Not that 
he was peculiarly miserly, but that he felt that any 
ostentatious display of his past benevolence might inter- 
fere with trade. 

Suddenly there came into the bar-room Mr. Venables, 
the loca] veterinary surgeon. “Tell oe man to give my 
horse a bucket of water, landlord, and give me a 
whisky and sode. What are all you mea jawing about?” 

Ten customers explained to at once the story of 
the tramp and the fifty-pound note, and the veterinary 
surgeon was requested to support a8 many claims to the 
money. 

He shook hig head. ‘‘ You'll none of you get it,” he 
said. “The old vicar will stick to the money himself. Not 


final dash for the South Pole {fs the finest work on exploration ever published. 
Now appearing in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE—buy the October number to-day, 6d. everywhere. 
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By VERNON RALSTON. 


that he ever gave a shilling to a tramp. Now that 
youngster of a curate he had, who started the rifle club, 
would have hie his head away. Glad to hear you've 
all been so kind to tramps; but mark my words, you'll 
get precious little out of the old vicar. He'll stick to that 
money through thick and thin. Anyhow, I shan’t stand 
in your way—never gave a shilling to a tramp in my 
ife 

He asked if his horse was ready, drank up his whisky 
and soda, and left the house. Jim Sellers looked round 
the circle of gloomy faces. ‘‘’Ere,” he began, “ there's 
ten of us ere. All of us ‘ave ’elped some tramp or other, 
but we're not quite sure which one of us helped the right 
man. Now what Mr. Venables says about the vicar ‘as 
set me thinkin’. 

‘The old vicar ’as some way 0’ tellin’ which of us 'elped 
this tramp. What I should say is we should pool our 
chances. Now we can get out of the vicar some sort of 
an idea of what ’e wants. If the first man ‘oo tries 
doesn’t get it, well ’e tells the second what he thinks 
the vicar wants. The vicar can’t help talking, and he's 
bound to give somethin’ away.” 

‘‘ Let’s ‘ave fair does,” said William Parker, ‘' well 
‘ave it down in writin’ an’ all sign, agreein’ to share the 
money.” 

After thig formality had been gone through, it was 
agreed that Jim Sellers, as the originator of the idea, 
should be the first to try his luck. He went straightway 
to the vicarage and demanded a private interview with 
the vicar. 

‘« Ah, Sellers,” said the vicar gternly, “I suppose you've 
called to explain why your children are so irregular in 
their attendance at church. You need not say a word, it 


-is parental example that is misleading them.’ 


“It weren't exactly that, sir,’ began Jim Sellers. 
_‘* Now, Sellers, you know very well that any explana- 
tion’s about your wife’s deficiences in paying in to the 
Parish Flannel Club should be made to my wife and not 


me. 

“It weren’t that I ‘ad in my mind, sir; I’ve come 
about that fifty pound!” 

“What!” cried the vicar. “Do you mean to tell me 
that you gave a shilling to a beggar?” 

“Yes, sir, I felt right sorry for ’im.” 

* This, Sellers, if true—if true I say—is very creditable 


to you. Now I s that you are not in the habit 
of giving shillings to beggars?” 
“No, sir, but this poor feller——” 


“Hush! If you only once gave a beggar a shilling you 

poet fare a vivid recollection of the man. Now what was 
e like?” 

“ Well, sir, it was a main, dark night, an’ I could ’ardly 
make ’im out.” 

‘But there was something about him you must have 
noticed. Now I, giving money as I do almost broadcast 
to the deserving, can easily forget a icular case, but 
with you it is very different. as there anything about 
this man which aroused your pity!” 

‘* Well, ’e wag sort o’ crippled, sir.” 

The vicar gave a start and Jim Sellers knew that he 
was on the right track. 

“Oh, that is what cay, is it. Well, had this cripple 
lost his right arm or leg, or his left arm or leg!” 

“Ts left arm, sir, as near as I remember; but bein’ 
slow to tell the difference between my right an’ left ‘and, 
it gs ‘ave been 'is right.” 

«« Ah, evidently, Sellers, your benevolence was exercised 
on some other deserving object. It is highly creditable 
to you, for I venture to think that in such a matter you 
would not venture to ati t to deceive me. However, 
you may rest assured that the fifty pounds is not meant 
for you.” : 

Jim Sellers left the vicarage in better spirits than Mr. 
Merdle imagined. He greeted his allies triumphantly. 
‘*’Ere, I’ve not got it, but I’m on the right road This 
‘ere tramp was a cripple. Now I guessed ‘e’d lost an arm, 
an’ there I did myself. Now next man as goes must say 
‘is tramp ’ad lost a leg—better say ‘is right leg. If ’e's 
wrong, then the third man must say that ’is tramp ‘ad 
lost ’is left leg. Then we're sure to ‘ave ’im, unless ’e'd 
lost both legs, an’ then the fourth man walks ‘ome a 
winner.” 

However, when William Parker told the vicar that he 
had given a shilling to a who had lost his right 
leg, the vicar shook his head and eaid that he hoped a 
- only of untruthfulness was not prevalent in Snodbury. 

or wag Jabez Oddy more euccessful when he alleged to 
the vicar that he been equally benevolent to a tramp 
who had lost -his left leg. And when Hiram Mudd, with 
beaming face, came and claimed to have given a shilling 
to a tramp who had lost both his lower limbs, the vicar 
ordered him out of the house and threatened to send for 
a policeman. 

One last attempt was made by the syndicate. Samucl 
Pinder faced the vicar’s eye and stuttered out that the 
tramp on whom he had bestowed alms was ‘ bandy- 
legged, just like your reverence.” But he received guch a 
lecture on deceit and covetousness that he ever after- 
wards alleged that there was no woman in Snodbury, not 
even Mrs. Pinder, with a nastier tongue than the vicar. 

So on the following Sunday morning the vicar solemnly 
announced, ‘‘ With regard to that matter of the fifty- 
pound note, I have investigated all the claims that have 
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(yhat Dheasant Rear Costs 


Tae townsman who sees pheasants hanging up in the 
shops for sale has probably no idea of the trouble and 
e involved in rearing these birds. 

Young easants are hatched out at the end of May or 
early in June, but long before this time the work of the 
gamekeeper, whose yearly wage, with a house to live 
in, amounts to about £100, has begun. Some sportsmen 
keep a number of hen-pheasants in pens and obtain their 
eggs for the following season in this way, which means, of 
course, that the birds must be fea all through the 
winter. 

Others have their eggs collected off the estate, and in 
this case the keeper must devote a considerable amount 

: of time to hunting 
for the nests, as 
he will certainly 
get into hot water 
if a sufficient 
number of eggs is 
not forthcoming. 
But perhaps the 
most usual course 
is to buy the 
eggs, which, in 
the month of April, 
cost about £40 per 
thousand. 


GAMEKEEPER. 


£100 avear’ _ Havingobtained 
aND HOUSE, Your eggs, they 
are put under 


° . hens, and in due 
course the young birds appear and your troubles 


begin. 

A big field is selected as the young birds’ home, and in 
this field the hens are placed with their broods, each hen 
being kept in a BOOP 

As the young pheasants grow stronger they venture 
further away from their foster mothers until the whole 
field is alive with little brown balls of fluff that scurry 
through the long grass, or lie like stones right under your 
feet. As may be imagined, the keeper can never venture 
very far from his charges from this time onward, but must 
watch and feed them continually. 

The food consists of hard-boiled hens’ eggs, chopped up, 
shell and all, and mixcd with greaves and meal. 

As the birds grow the food is changed. First of all the 
eggs are dropped, and greaves and barley, or maize and 


THE FIFTY POUND NOTE (continued from 
page 296). 


been made. Some of them, in fact I may say most of 
them, were obviously fraudulent. They lowered my 
opinion of Snodbury men. I am more than ever con- 
firmed in my belief that this sum of money was intended 
ag a personal gift for me, though, of course, I have con- 
sidered the matter without a particle of prejudice in my 
own favour. 

“ However, I do not propose to keep this money myself. 
I ghall spend it on some appropriate gift to our venerable 
church, and at the present moment my idea is that it 
shall be used to set stained glass in the north window.” 

There was no widespread disapproval of the vicar’s 
announcement. As tho villagers could not get hold of the 
money themselves, they cared very little what the vicar 
did with it. At any rate, by spending it in this way 
the vicar would have no excuse to come and pester 
them for money to buy stained glass. 

So the vicar wrote straightway to a firm of ecclesiastical 
artists, and the firm sent down a representative with a 
book of designs. The representative measured the window 
and then went through the designs with the vicar. 

“JT want something striking and artistic,’’ said Mr. 
Merdle, ‘to cost me fifty pounds. As it is to com- 
memorate an act of charity, I should like something 
appropriate.”’ : . 

“T’ve a design here that ought to be just tho thing. 
We could do yon this ‘Good Samaritan’ lettering and all 
complete for the sum you name.”’ 

“Ah, very striking and vei appropriate. It will suit 
admirably, especially as the colouring 1s so vivid. It will 
liven up a dark portion of the church. I'll have that 
design. Now, I want this inscription at the foot of the 
window in very large, distinct lettering, I’ve written it 
down for you: ‘‘ Presented by the Rev. James Merdle, 
M.A., Vicar of Snodbury,” then in smaller letters below 

on may put “Go Thon and do likewise.” |Now mind the 

etters are large and distinct. In fact, you'd better let me 
have an’exact idea of the size they will be before you 
proceed.’’ 

Three months later the window was completed to the 
vicar’s satisfaction, and he handed over the fifty-pound 
Note in payment. He rubbed his hands with gratification 
as he thought of the sensation his gift would cause amongst 
the congregation the following Sunday morning. 

“«Tt’s an investment, too, my dear,” he said to his wife. 
“ An inscription like that is bound to be noticed by the 
bishop when he comes for the confirmation. A little bit of 
liberality like that is sure to be borne in mind when he 
thinks of appointing a new archdeacon, and I don’t see 
how Archdeacon Villiers can keep on another year.” 

However, on Sunday morning Mr. Merdle received a 
letter from the firm that had supplied the stained glass. 

“Ah,” gaid the vicar. as he noted the firm’s name on 
the notepaper, “ writing for a testimonial no doubt. Well, 


South Pole. 


Successfully bringing up the young pheasants 
entails a large amount of worry, trouble, 
and expense, 


meal, are given; then crushed maize, and finally whole 
maize and ricks of barley—but this is when the birds have 
been turned down in the woods. 

Meanwhile many are the causes of death amongst the 
poults. Gapes, 


cramp, and 
dysentery are three 
of their most 


deadly maladies; 
while, in addition 
to disease, the 
keeper must be 
for ever on the 
look out for the 
visits of hawks, 
foxes, cats, and 
other animals or 
birds who have 
a weakness for young pheasant. In a hunting country, 
of course, the fox must not be touched, but there are 
many parts of the country where hunting is impossible, 
and in such places Master Reynard meets with no mercy 
from the keeper. 

During September the young pheasants are turned out 
into the coverts, where a supply of maize and ricks of 
barley are kept for them to foil off. 

In spite of such attractions, however, some of them are 


A pheasant's wo: st c*emics. 


This picture shows young pheasants just turned down into 


At this per.od they have c-al from 2a. 6d. to 5a. 
each to rear. 


the woods, 


sure to roam away out of bounds, while others will fall a off, after the visit of a fox during the night. 
These losses, added to the earlier losses | time when one feels inclined to say or do something 


prey to poachers. 


by the pheasant preserver, whose position, put into 
figures, reads something like this: ; 

When turned down in the coverts, pheasant poults 

. have cost their owner 
from 2s. 6d. to 58 
per head. Out of a 
thousand pheasants, 
you will be lucky if 


SS you bring 600 to the 
Soy a roe 0m guns. By the time 
: a phaaeant is shot 
The above 10s. about repr eente the he has probably cost 
amount a full-grown bird has cost sts his owner from 65s. 


owner, 


to 10s. 

; The price of the 
et pheasant varies between Octoberand January as 
ollows : 

In October, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; in November, ls. 6d. to 
ro de in December, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; in January, 3s. to 

Live hen-pheasants can be sold about January for 
something like 5s. to 7s. apiece ; live cocks fetching 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. at that time. 

From what has been said it will be seen that pheasant 
breeding is not by any means cheap or casy, and one might 
term the last 

icture “A 


——e, 
“~~ 10/- 


Shoot in C —~ 
Figures,” as : 

the bird, cs it ( S37 
rises, has cost 


about 10s. to 
rear, is only 
worth 3s. as 
game to the 
poulterer, and 
the cartridge 
from the 
sportsm an’s CARTRIDGE 
gun costs a rP = 
penny: . " 

Taken al- 5 
together, Upgete 10s, ; bang! goesa penny ; down falls 3s. 
pheasant 
rearing is very often a most disappointing, expensive, and 
annoying venture, involving as it does the most careful 
attention, which may often prove useless, as, for instance, 
when one goes out one fine morning and finds forty or 
fifty poults lying about the field with their heads bitten 
That is the 


from disease and vermin, must all be taken into account desperate. 


they shall have it.’’ And then he turned furiously red in 
the face, for the ecclesiastical artists instead of soliciting a 
testimonial, wrote as follows : 

“ Reverend sir,—We regret to say that the fifty-pound 
note paid by you to our Mr. Burgess is pronounced b: 
our bankers to be a forgery. We return it to you herewit 
and trust you will be able to recover its value from the 
person from whom you received it. In the meantime wo 
shall be glad to receive a cheque for fifty pounds in 
settlement of our account.—Yours respectfully, 

‘Gites AND Burcess.”” 


“Bad! cried the vicar; “then I shall have to pay 
for my presentation window myself !”’ 


Mr. Venables, the veterinary surgeon, was, to the 
amazement of all, at church on that Sunday morning. He 
surveyed the new staincd-glass window with the utmost 
satisfaction and meditated. ‘‘Ah, it takes it out of old 
Merdle for getting rid of that trump of a curate. After 
all when a man gets a bad fifty-pound note worked off 
on him at the race-course, he might as well put it to some 
good use. I'll congratulate him on his gift after service. 
Perhaps I shall be able to tell from his face whether 
he’s found out about the note yet.” 

But at that moment the vicar entered the church, and 
seeing him cast a baleful clance at the new window, Mr. 
Venables was satisfied. ‘he vicar had learnt about tho 
fifty-pound note, 


ee fe 


Riocs: “I understand that you encourage your son 
to practice on the cornet.” 

Griggs: “Yes, sir. He's only been playing two 
months, but to-day I bought the house next door to me 
for one-half of its va‘ue.” 


—_2——___ 


Tue new girl had been but three weeks in the employ- 
ment of an artistic family, but her time had evidently not 
been spent exclusively in studying the domestic arts. 

As her mistress was giving her instructions as to tho 
dinner, she said, “ Marie, don’t forget the potatoes.” 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply ; “ will you have ’em in 
their jackets or in the nood ?” 


eee fee 


Qurwn : “ Where is the young poct these days ? a 

De Fonte: “ Doing well. Always is in funds and wears 
anew suit. He’s realised something.” 

Quinn : “ Sold some of hig poems, eh ?”* 

De Fonte: “ No; realised that he was not a poet and 
got a job as book-keeper.” 


tooo 
MUST BE COMPLETE. 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD boy went with his mother to make a 
call, The lady of the house, who is fond of children, 
op ae pe ice to ask his mother to let her have him. 

‘** Don’t you think your mother woul " 
diate y y would let me buy you ? 

‘“No, ma’am,” answered tho little fellow; ‘‘ you 
haven’t got money enough.” 

x6 ree ey poco take ?” she continued. 

hundr unds,” said the boy promptl i 
that would acvie Shs matter once for Pith Bi ae 

“Oh, well, then!’* said the lady, “I think I can 
manage it. If I can, will you come and stay with me ? ”* 

“No, ma’am,” he said, with decision. ‘“‘ Mamma 
wouldn’t sell me, anyhow. There are five of us, and 
mamma wouldn’t like to break the set.” 


—_si—— 
Curate: ‘“ And so, Mrs. Howard, you come to church 
every Sunday ?” 
Mrs. Howard: “Yes, Mr. Priestley, we're such 
strangers in town yet that we have no other engagements.” 


——.,jo—___ 
‘*T LICKED the stuffin’ out o’ Dick Smith this mornin’.”’ 
“You bad boy! Aren't you sorry for it?” 
“Yessum—awful sorry. I jest pee out that he’s 
goin’ ter have a birthday party to-morrow !"’ 


eee fe 


Emity (playing “ house”): “ Now, T’ll bo mamma 
and you'll be papa, and little Ben and Bessie will be our 
babies.” 

Willie (after a moment, anxiously): “ Ain’t it about 
time to whip the children ?” 


——s § 
HE DIDN'T LOSE HER, 

A youna man was timidly courting a pretty girl. 
One afternoon, in the garden, he scraped up courage 
enough to ask in a tremulous whispor for a kiss. 

‘A kiss,’ she said. ‘‘ You ask me for a kiss. Now 
applied to the hand a kiss signifies respect. On the fore- 
head it denotes friendship. Upon the lips it denotes 
all things—or nothing.’ She paused pensively, then 
went on: ‘‘ You may, since you wish it, kiss me. You 
may express yourself in one kiss, Procecd.”* 

The timid young man, red and confused, pondered. 
“JT mustn’t lose her!’ he muttered to himself, ‘* Where 
then, shall I kiss her ? ” 

His meditations were interrupted by a pr2tty whistle, 
It was his divinity, her red mouth puckered into the shape 
of a roscbud, her hat pulled down over her eyes, hiding 
her forehead completely, and her hands were thrus@ 
up to the wrist in the pockets of her jacket ! 


Lieut. Shackleton tells how he climbed Antarctic Mountains 10,000 feet high in hie historic effort to reach the 
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Our Courts. | 


A Spell-bound Woman. 
Charged at Willesden with having been drunk, a woman 
said she was “spell-bound.” “An old complaint under a 
new name,” was the comment of the magistrate. 


Always a Starter. 
Defendant (at Barnsley Police Court, recently): “I am 
very sorry to say I have to plead guilty. I will try to do 


better.” 
: “When are you going to start?” 
Defendant: “ Ah’m always starting!” 


Now for Business. ; 

A woman told the magistrate at Tottenham that “for 

cy yearsa man next door had threatened to murder her.” 
6 Magistrate : “ And he bas not done so yet?” 

“No, be hasn’t; but now he’s got a gun.” 

The Magistrate : ‘“ Well, that certainly looks more like 
business.” 

To Save His Wife’a Nerves. 

A doctor was brought before the magistrates at Wim- 
bledon on the charge of breaking into his wifo’s house. 

The Magistrates’ Clerk : “Why did you go to the house 
in the dead of the night and take the if they were 
your property? Why did you not go in the daytime?” 

The Prisoner: “It is an understood thing that as my 
wife is nervous I should go through the window.” 
(Laughter.) 


Picture Pars. 


FOR HOCKEY PLAYERS. 

Ar hockey the ball is apt to run u 
the blade of the hockey-stick 
strike the player in the face, sometimes 
causing a nasty accident. Our 
illustration shows how players guard 
against this by slipping a thick band 
of indiarubber over the stick. This band, 
when in position, juts out at right-angles 
from the vans to _ extent an inch 
or more and arrests the upw TO: 
of the ball. . tials 

COC 
WHY ARE SPANNERS BENT? 

Mary people cannot understand why some spanners 
are cranked or bent slightly, so that the mouth stands at an 
angle with the handle. There is an excellent reason for 
this, which is evident on glancing at the two drawings, 
both ie ae tightening up of a nut in a confined 
a 


it is impossible to 
get a second grip 
on the nut, the 
dotted outline of 
the spanner indi- 
cating this. The 
nut cannot, there- 


fore, be turned 
with this spanner. 
But by a cranked spanner (see the second view), 
the nut can be turned so far, and another grip obtained 


by simply turning the spanner over, as shown dotted. 
Of course, for nuts which are situated in places where 
plenty of space is available, a straight spanner is quite 
suitable, 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
. have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


_s hundred witnesses,” said a man charged at Willesden with 
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The Magistrate Declined. 
“I want you to adjourn this case so that I can call about 


drunkenness. - 
The magistrate declined. 


Furniture Removed. : 
thi man was acoused at Acton with stealing a dressing- 
e. 2 
“ What do you do for a living?” the magistrate asked. 
Prisoner : “ Furniture shifting.” 


Hard Lines on Kelly. 

“ When we asked him for his name he only said Kelly, 80 
we locked him up,” said a constable in a Batley case. 

Prisoner (plaintively): “I told them my name. When I 
said Kelly they wouldn't believe me. (Laughter.) I 
couldn’t say any other name because my name is Kelly.” 

Quite a Mistake. 

Mr. d’Eyncourt, at Clerkenwell (to woman charged with 
drunkenness): “I see, according to the register, you gave 
your age as sixty-two last night. You are not as old as 
— mgt hee as 

e Woman (indignantly) : 
only fifty-two.” v) 
Eyncourt : “ Women don’t make their age more 

than it is, as a rule, even when they are drank.” 


(Laughter.) 
& od 


NO MORE HARD CRUSTS. 

Wuen cooking a pudding the bottom of the sauce 

which is covered by the pudding 
basin sometimes gets burnt, and the 
top of the pudding crust turns out 
hard. This is because the water 
imprisoned by the ridge on the 
bottom of the basin soon boils 
away. If a very small portion of 
the bottom of the basin be filed 
away, as the accompanying sketch 
shows, it will allow the water to 
pass under the basin. - The saucepan 


“No, I’m not—my age is 


¢ 
GROOVE 
will then never burn, and the top of the pudding will 
be satisfactorily cooked. 
Sr a] OL ad 
GREASE THE SCREWS. 
to remove an iron 


Sometmes it is found necessary 


relinquish its hold 
except after a big 
struggle: This 
annoyance can be 
circumvented b 


applying a_ little 
ce to the screw 
fore inserting it 
anywhere. Keeps 
little tallow or 
dripping in an old 
cup, and whenever 
a screw has to be 
used dip it into the grease and see that some adheres: 
This precaution will save much trouble at a later date: 


Ladies Take Note ! 

A yo widow, who applied at Whitechapel Count 
Court, doo an elaborately rated art: green hat. y 

Scrutinising her, Judge Bacon said: 

“You waste your money on such fine clothes, and I think 
you are very extravagant. 

His Honour continued the weekly payment, and observed; 
* You must economise in your clothes and don’t spend so 
much on your hats.” ° 


Couldn’t Hear a Word. 

The wife of a man charged at Clerkenwell with disorderly 
conduct said her husband was compelled to shout at her 
because she was 

The Magistrate 
deaf ?” 

The Wifo: “ Yes, sir.” . 

The Magistrate (still more quietly): “ Very deaf?” 

The Wife: “ Very, sir.” 

They Work Occasienally. 

“We went from house to hopse arm-in-arm,” said a 
witness for the prisoner at the London Sessions. 

“We with the Tuark’s Head, and then we went 
backwards and forwards from one o'clock in the afternoon 
until midnight.” a 

Counsel: “ What did you do all this time?” 

The Witness: “We sat in the pubs and talked on 
topics.” (Laughter.) 

“Of course,” he added, “we don’t do this every day; 
some days we work.” (Laughter.) 

Counsel: “I’m glad to hear that.” 


(very softly): “Do you say you are 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


_THE LID THAT WON’T COME OFF, 


Ricat in the front rank of petty annoyances is the lid 

that won't come off. It 
is usually the lid of a 
polish tin, and the endea- 
4% vour to wrench it from its 
hold may occupy many 
minutes—often at a time 
when minutes are too 
_ precious to waste. The 
following tip will prove 
useful under such circum- 
stances. Just rap all 
round the edge of the lid 
with the back of an old knife. This will enlarge it slight] 
and allow it to be removed without further trouble, wath 
the fingers, 


SOC 


TO HOLD A ROPE. 
Tue contrivance shown in the pictures may be seen 


wherever a flag flies or there is a rope to be made secure, 
and at the same time easily 
released. Sometimes it is py 1 

| t 
wrapped a few times round ‘ 
the stock A of the clutch, ” 
whilst the end lies free, or js hung over the upper horn ina 


made of iron, at others of 
wood ; and you cannot fail 

coil. It never jams with the rain and is ready to undo 
at the shortest notice, 


to have observed them when 
on board a boat or at the 
seaside at the signal- 
stations. When the rope 
has hauled up its burden, 
whatever it may be, it is 


Picked Pars. 


Rate Cost 820,000,000. 

One of the most serious problems the American Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had to meet is ridding the 
country of the millions of rats with which it is infested. 
It is estimated that the rat pest costs the United States 
£20,000,000 yearly in grain destroyed alone. 

Licked by a Lion. 

Conal, the most ferocious lion in the Highland Park Zoo, 
at Pittsburg, made friends with a three-year-old girl named 
Lena Meik when she thrust her arm into its cage recently, 
and licked the child’s hand, while women fainted and 
keepers stood stupefied. The animal several years ago 
killed three of its guards, and afterwards broke loose and 
killed a woman. 

German-Bred Eels. 

During the past two years a big trade has sprung up near 
Gloucester in the young of theeel. Theelversare anything 
from three to five inches in length. They aretaken in nets 
and sent to Germany in specially constructed cases. Here 
the elvers are p in pools and allowed to attain their 
full size, when they are sent back to England in tank 
steamers and sold in the English market. 


‘Crusade Against Seagulls. 

A Sea Fisheries Committee at Cowes recently decided 
that, on account of the great destruction among the fry of 
fish caused by the large increase in the number of seagulls, 
the county councils of Hampshire, Dorset, and the Isle of 
Wight should be asked to remove gulls from the list of 
exempted birds. One gull recontly shot contained sixty- 
three sinall fry, besides a great number of nearly digested 
_ fry impossible to count. : 


pe” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated par aph accepted d d this 
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| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


“Cricket on Skates. 

Cricket on roller skates was played at Scarborough 
recently, between six famous players, captained by Mr. K. 
L. Hutchings, and another team. Mr. Hutchings’s team 
scored twenty-eight runs, winning by ten. 


The Air Eater. 

A Mr, Eskholme Wade, who believes that fresh air and 
fresh water are the only necessities of life, was living 
recently in a tent on the downs near Chichester, where he 
declares he has put his theory into practice and has lived 
on air and water for over thirty days. 

X-Ray Camera. 

A bogus photographer, who was sentenced at Westminster 
the other day to twelve months’ hard labour on charges of 
obtaining money by false pretences, waa stated to have 
peotiseed his ability to take photographs of the inmates of 
a house while his machine was outside. 

Died of Fright. 

A man named Leblanc fell under the horses attached to 
an omnibus in a Paris street recently, and died later in 
the day at the hospital. The doctors made a careful 
examination of the body, but were unable to find trace 
of injury, and it is presumed that the man died of fright. 

Half a Century Without a Holiday. 

Mr. Joseph Thornton, aged eighty-four, superintendent 
of the Street Cleansing Department of the Bradford 
Corporation, died the other day after being in the employ of 
the corporation fifty-three years. During that time he 
never took a holiday, although he was at liberty to do so 
whenever he liked. 


From Church to Fire. 
_ While the Ipswich Fire Brigade were attending a service 
in aid of the local hospital promoted by the friendly societies, 
one Sunday afternoon recently, a message was received to 
the effect that their services were required at a fire, and 
they left the church hurriedly. 


Hat Stops Tramcar. 

A lady’s hat was responsible for the late arrival of an 
Edinburgh tramcar attheterminus. The hat blew off, collid- 
“ed with a cable car, and got entangled in the machinery 
underneath. The conductor and driver with the help of a 
crowbar, succeeded in extricating the unfortunate mass, 
and the car which had suffered little or no damage, 
proceeded on its way. 


Transplanting a Vein. 

Dr. Doyan, who is known in Paris in connection with 
cancer , has successfully Hranaplantod the vein of a 
live sheep to the leg of a man suffering from arterial 
aneurism, with the result that the circulation was restored. 
The patient has now completely recovered. The vein 
transferred was a fraction over ten inchesin length. This is 
the first time that an organism from a lower animal has been 
transferred to man. 


A Boy's Balloon Ride. 

Ata balloon ascent at Berlin the other day a schoolboy 
who had come too near the ropes got his right leg entangled, 
and when the balloon rose he was lifted up in the air, head 
downwards. While hanging in that position he succeeded, 
as « gymnast, in catching the rope with his hands, thus 
getting in a safer and more comfortable position. 

The boy hung between heaven and earth ata height of 
nat penared feet, and when the airship descended he was 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 
EvrpEntLy @ grim tragedy has happened at the Beeches, 


Midham. 
George Courtney Blake, the master of the house, returning 
court sessions, finds that his 


from i over the 
wife, Mag Lovely Mrs. Blake, disappeared. 

Summoning the butler, he asks for Mrs. Simmons, his wife’s 
maid from her infancy, and accuses her of knowing where 
his wife is. Mrs. Simmons d:clares she knows nothing of 
Mrs. Blake, though, in reality, she knows a great deal. 

On Mr. Blake ieaving her, he sees a figure downstairs and 
calls out to the butler: “ Cox, is that Mrs. Blake ?” 

“No, sir; it’s Mr. Watson.” 

Mr. Gilbert Watson is an old schoolfriend whom Blake has 
asked to fe a few days with him. 

“Why, Blake. What's wrong with you ?” he asks. 

“ Watson, I—I'm afraid that something has happened to 


my wife. 

‘Watson does his best to pacify him. 

The house is searched from roof to basement and an exhaus- 
tive search is made throughout the grounds, yet no dis- 
coveries are made. 

Watson at last suggests that Blake shall ask the police for 
theirassistance, but Blake is loth todo this, stating that he would 
rather do anything than bare his private life to the publ‘o eye. 

The two men dine alone, and after the meal Watson takes 
astroll outside ; he goes down to the grounds below and makes 
his way slong a narrow path which is among the trees. 

He reaches a rustic seat when he perceives a woman 
npproeeing him—Mrs. Simmons. 

e ay eer addressing him by both his Christian and 
surname, hes that he shall leave the house first thing 
in the morning. She tells him that he had no right to come, 
and that he alone is responsible for Mrs. Blake's disappearance. 

She then hurries away. 

To Watson, it is all a riddle. A thought crosses his mind 
as to the woman’s sanity. 

He follows down the pathway in her footsteps and suddenly 
kicks against something. Stooping, he picks up a miniature 
of Mrs. Blake, but he is unaware as to her identity. 

He thinks he has seen the face before, and puzzles his brain 
to discover where. Mrs. Simmonssuddenly returns, however, 
and claims the miniature, and Watson is obliged to give it up. 

The following morning, while taking a stroll, Watson has 
two more startling interviews. 

Firstly, he is accosted by Mi:s Olive Norton, a beautiful 
young girl, who lives with her brother Bryan at Rogate, some 
five miles from.Midham. Her motor-car will not go, and she 
socks Watson's help. 

Learning who he is, sho asks for news concerning Mrs. 
Blake, and tells him that her brother is madly in love with her. 

She believes he told Mr. or Mra. Blake of his feelings the 
previous day, and that a scene occu 

Mr. Watson is extremely fascinated 
receives an invitation to Rogate. 

His second interview is with Edgar Halsey, 
meets as he is re-entering Blake’s gate. 

Halsey is a blackguard who was at Rugby with Blake and 
Watson. He was practically expelled, and now wishes to sce 
Blake, or his wife, stating that he and Blake have had business 
a that the latter would prefer to keep dark. 

sees him alone and returns to the house three- 
quarters of an hour later, in a towering tem per. 

Three nights later he tries to commit suicide, and is stopped 
by Watson, who enters his bedroom and takes a revolver 
from him. 

Blake's mental suffering is terrible to behold, and Watson 
is moved by a sudden access of pity. ‘‘ Come, George,” he 
says, “ what's the real story of this business betweon you and 
your wife?” 

Blake tells him 
friend’s house and fell in love with her at first si 
found out that she was living in a very poor neigh 
and he managed to assist her in many ways. 

Eventually he proposed, and, after refusing him several 
times, she consented to their marriage. The union had been 
perfectly happy up to the time of Watson’s coming. Blake 
informed his wife that he had met and invited an old friend 
down, and she seemed delighted with the idea. 

However, returning from Midham on the Tuesday, two 
days before Watson’s arrival, Blake found his wife in their 

room kneeling before the bed, crying her eyes out. g 
on the bed in front of her was an envelope addres by 
Blake to Gilbert Watson, Esq. He had thrown it away 
owing to a large blot. 

Mrs, Blake complained that nothing was the matter, only 
that she was suffering from a bad attack of headache. 

As to the envelope, she expressed surprise, and asked who 
Watson was. 

Blake told her, recollecting at the same time that he had 
not mentioned Watson’s name to his wife before. 

The climax came the following evening when Blake went 
to his wife’s room in response to a note. 

She astounded him with the startling news that she was 
not his wife, as she already had a husband. Sho then gave 
him back the rings he had given her, accusing herself of having 
lied to him from their very first meeting, though at that time 
and until quite recently she believed herself to be a widow. 

Blake thinks he must have gone mad, pleading as an only 
excuse his t love for her. He subjected her to a cruel 
cross-examination, threatened to strangle her, and at last sent 
her to bed in a room opposite his own till he might decide 
how he should deal with her. 

He kept their two doors open so as he could communicate 
with her until, tired out, he went to sleep. 
nee Shs morning he awoke to find her with her arms around 

neck. 


I drove 


by her, and eventually 


whom he 


his love story. He met his wife at a 
ht. He 
urhood 


to-night ?’ 


“*T am 
say. 


for me. 


day. 


fear. 


Still the biggest feat in Polar Exploration—Licut, 
over 400 miles--see bis own stc 


story had gone, had 


of St. Vitus’s dance. 


forced my way into Heaven. 


away. So she hi 
back to her room, but she was disobediont. 
we spoke our 
darkness, min 
shadows—such a quiet, gent 
agony : ‘ You said that you could kill me; please do.’ 
‘No high falutin; women of your 
gutter.’ 
, then I shall kill myself.” 
means ; only notin here. You've dishonoured 
ber sufficiently—don't sully it more. 
; if you really do feel like killing 
d are not telling another lie, you might do worse 
than try the fish-pond’ 
“*T think I will.’ 
“* Good ; you'll find plenty of water, and you'll make food 
for the fishes. I presume you wouldn't propose to—to do it 


“T laughed at her. 
sort aren’t killed—thcy’re thrown into the 
*** Tf you won't kill me 
‘“** Do, by all 
my sleeping cham 
suggestion—there is the lake 
yourself, an 


at least, you may regard i 
morrow, there's the fish-pond. Are you going, 
necessary to ring the bell and have you shown 
To-morrow, there’s the fish-pond, as you 
Do you remember 
pointed out to you how still the 
dis? It should be a placo in which one 


going. 
I thank you for your 
how more than once I’ve 
water in the fish-pon 
could sleep.’ ” 

Mr. Blake ceased; he stay 
the fashion of his countenance was changed ; 
there came, as it were, 

“ She went back to her room, 
Gilbert, the lake, the lak 
night it haunted me. 
as if the thing had been already 
good as her word—that she would try 
I would not; I could not; I did not. 
ent out, having scen and heard 
the fish-pond was with me all through the 


I forbade her. 
morning I rose early and w 
nothing of her; 
vy. It was a mos' 
all its aspects, 
always on the surface, 
“ As the day wore on 
I hurried home, 
were still here, 
cost—to ask her to forgive 
find her in the nursery I 
expected it would 
wasn’t there ; then, 
had happened—that my premonitions had 
+s in the fish-pond, food for the fishes, and it was 


Gilbert, she 
rdcred the woman who was 


I who sent her there. I’ve mu 
all the world to me.” 


CHARD MARSH'S GREAT ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 
Some Plain Speaking. 


ALL the semblance of almost unnatural calmness which had 
marked Mr. Blake’s manner at the commencement of his 
ory | given place to a still more unnatural 
agitation. All the muscles of his body seemed to be in 
movement, as though he were afflicted by some new variety 
j It seemed impossible for him to keep 
still ; he paced restlessly to and fro as if in ceaseless movement 
he sought some species of relief. His voice was in keeping 
with the storm which raged within ; it rose and fell, in sharp, 
broken discords. 

“* Gilbert, can’t you see what an awakening that was for 
me? Can't you get into my skin and begin to understand ? 
When I awoke, and realised it was she, for I don’t know how 
long I tried to hide the fact that I was awake; it was so—so 
sweet, to have her there. to feel her dear, soft arms, her tender 
cheek, to be intoxicated by her breath; to know that I had 
but to fold my arins and she was mine—again, again, again ! 
But I could no more have done it than I—I could have 
; So, as long as I could, I con- 
tinued to lie still, because I knew that when I should have to 
admit myself awake, I should drive her from me, and the 
dream would be done—the dear, dear dream.” 

Mr. Watson broke in with a heated interruption. 

“Man, why didn’t you take her in your arms? I don’t 
see why the dickens you shouldn't have done.” 

Mr. Blake appeared 

“ At last I—woke, 
and swore at her. 


to pay no 


minds to one another. 


“*No; not to-night.’ 
“* Then would you mind going back to your own room— 
t as your own for to-night. To- 


suggestion. 


tears of blood. 
and there was 


as I could not sleep. 


in all the seasons of 


to take her back again, on any 


not 


heed. 

and let her know it; started up in bed 
Yes, Gilbert, I swore at her; and I would 
have given my tongue to have been able to speak tenderly. 
her from me; I asked her of what infamy she would 
be guilty next—she. another man’s wife, at my bedside. 

‘She did not retaliate or reproach me; she simply said 
that she felt that she had to come—that she could not stay 
ad not stayed—God bless her! 
We had a scene ; 
She said—all in the 
d, so that her voice came to me out of the 
le voice, in which there was such 


ed his restless pacing. Again 


e—all the remainder of the 
I knew, as surely 
done, that she would be as 
the fish-pond, unless 


t curious form of possession. 
the year; 
with the fishes about her. 

I was nearly out of my mind with 
meaning to—to forgive her, if she 


me. When they told me I should 
had a sense of shock; I had not 
be like that. Still, I went upstairs, and she 
by degrees, I realised that what I expected 
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Rs BLAKE 


for all that you have gone through ; 

time; and although I’m not good 
, I feel for you more—more 

‘ou’ve behaved, throughout, 


“¥ can allow, George, 
you've had a pretty bad 
at saying that sort of 
I can tell you. I don’t thi 
with the highest wisdom ; but then I don’t hg that 
of us would have done; I quite realise that t 
when wisdom, of any sort, goes by the board, and you've had 
one of them. All the same, it’s better to be wise after the 
event than never; so do try to pull yourself together, and 
look at things with some remote approximation to common 
sense. You've no more grounds for saying that your 


ou're & from what 
x ee Th leave that 
a moment for the other point. I was about to remark that 
you have no grounds for saying that she is in the lake ; it’s 
the merest, wildest surmise.” 


anything of the sort that 
at all. Would you like to 

“ What is it?” 

“T am willing to Isy you, at short odds, five hundred 
pounds that the lady is proved to be alive within a month; 
and a thousand at evens that she is back again at The Beeches, 
as its mistress, inside a year.” 

“You'll lose your money.” 

“« Well, it’s a delicate subject on which to wager, so I'll not 
press it; but make a note of my words, and if I win, make a 
donation, say, to the local hospital instead of ying me. 
Blake, you’re not so mad as you're trying to make yourself 
out to I can’t believe it; you're not that kind of fool. 
You don’t seem to be in a nice position, but I’ve known men 
to be in worse, and come out on top. Don’t you think you 
take it too much for granted that your wife was to blame?” 

“7 tell you that she’s not my wife.” 

“ And Y tell you that she is. ‘The institution of marriage 
at the present day is in what I'll call a state of fluidity ; the 
peoples of the world are treating it in a fashion which shows 
a tendency to make it more fluid still. What the exact 
definition of a wife will be in the next generation it would 
take a clever man to say. But I cannot conceive of a clean- 
minded, clear-sighted minister of any religion who could not 
concede that your wife has been a good wife, and a true wife, 
to you from your own showing. Even now you have but 
the dimmest outlines of her story.” 

“ Aren't there cases in which outlines are enough, in which 
it is better not to have them shaded ? _ 

“This isn’t one, I'll bet a trifle. ‘To know all is to forgive 
all; you've heard that said, and I believe it. I know what 
kind of man you are; I know the kind of woman you'd care 
for, as you've cared for her ; I hear good accounts of her from 


as side. 
“T am sure that sho was, in all respects, deserving of the 
love, admiration, and esteem of any decent man. Much 
more—mark my words, Blake; when a return to your right- 
senses you'll recognise how sound they aro—I’m convinced 
that when the whole of her story is known, she'll be shown 
not only to have been more sinned against than sinning,but 
never to have sinned at all. I’m not going even to guess at 
the details of her story ; but, if you like, I'll undertake to look 
closely into them, being persuaded, George, that when they 
have been made clear, you'll love her better than ever.” 

“ Another man’s wife ?” 

“1 don’t believe she is another man’s wife; I believe she 
is your wife, and yours only.” 

‘She said she wasn’t.” 

‘© When she said it, you 


I sent her 


don’t seem to have given her a 
chance of explaining what she meant; you don’t seem to 
have given her a chance of any sort. You seem to have 
forgotten in an instant all that you owed to her, all the 
happiness you have known with her, all that she had been 
and still was to you, as the mother of your child. I doubt 
if any judge and jury could be induced by the most persuasive 
counsel. t0 record an opinion that you've behaved nicely, 


or will it bo 
G 


14 eorge. 

“Do you think I don’t know it? Do you think I shall 
ever forget it? You can safely leave me to my own punish- 
ment; I shall suffer all you think I ought to. All the same 
there are the facts with which you can juggle, but you can’t 
be rid of. Her whole existence with me, as she herself put 
it, was a living lie. She lied at the beginning; sho lied all 
through. When I think of all the lies she must have told ! 
And now you're suggesting that she lied even at the end.” 

“ How do you make that out ? i“ 

“ She said, as frankly, as distinctly, as succinctly, as it 
could be said, that her husband, her first husband—call him 
what you please—was still alive. You say yon don’t believe 
it. Isn’t that charging her with still another lie ? ” 

“You use words of unnecessary strength. You seem to 
me to be like a cross-examining barrister, who wishes to tio 
a witness in a tangle from which there is no escape; so you 
{ asten on each word she uttered, as a thing not to be explained 
away. Now, I doubt if she ever meant her words to be 
treated with such brutality ; especially do I doubt if she ever 
expected that your attitude towards her would be that of a 
cross-examining barrister. I think it is likely that she thought 
you would ask for an explanation ; it seems only natural, seeing 
what you were to each other, that she should think so. 

“Tf, as any person with a grain of judicial sense, to say 
nothing of affection, would have done, you'd asked for 
explanations, assuredly you would have got them; and then 
I think you would have found not only that things were not 
so black as she had painted them, but that her wild state- 
ment—that the man in question was still alive—was one which, 
transparently, would not bear sifting.” 


into his voice 


no more sleep 


In the 
I saw it in 


and she was 


terms, at any 


been at fault. 


Shackleton's splendid dash towards the South Pole, beating all records by 


ry of his advonturesa and discoveries in the 
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TI have always felt that it was to assume a judicial aa orcad age ic par PS 
air when considering the woes of our 3; I never realised | tel Mr. Blake, ly as he’s been a good deal upset CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
till now how odd it felt when one’s friends assumed that ae : Her Brother. 
attitude towards oneself.” is the 


Cox was right. Blake’s bed, as Mr. Watson presently 


CHAPTER TEN. " sew for himeell, that nt hed not been slept in. @ room 
Sunday Morning. make inquiries of owed no of hav in occu at A question 
Mr. Wateon did understand—too well. He sent Cox away, | Droke from lips of the much tried guest 


“* Are you sure he’s not in the house ?” 

“T’ve not actually gone over the whole of it, but I don’t 
think he is.” 

““ What can have become of him ?” 

“‘ He may have gone for an early morning walk.” 

“Ia he in the habit of going for early morning walks ?” 

“T’ve been in his se oing on for eight years; I’ve 
never known him do such a thing befor.” 

They exchanged glances. Watson’s faco was grave 
enough; he was almost sure that there was amusement on 


“Cox, what might you be laughing at?” 

“Laughing, cir? I was not laughing. I was merely 
wondering when you would like to have your breakfast. I 
beliove that you will find that it is ready.’ 

““T don’t feel like breakfast. Do you know, Cox, that I 
came to this house with the confident expectation of having a 
good time *” 

“‘ Did you indeed, sir?” 

“ Yes, I did indeed, sir; and I bid fair to have one—a time 
and s half. What's to be done about that gentleman in the 
coach-house? You may imagineI’m posted up in the prorer 
routine in these matters, but I’m not. Should I enjoy my 
breakfast—which you are so good as to say you believe is 
ready—wait for Mr. Blake to return from his early morning 
walk, and do nothing till he does return—or what ?'” 

“T should recommend, sir, that in the first place you should 
have your breakfast.” 

“ And then?” 

“That depends. If Mr. Blake does not return shortly ——” 

‘“* What do you call shortly ?”’ 

“ That, again, depends. he does not return, say within 
an hour or two, the situation will become extremely delicate. 
I believe that in these matters it is the duty of someone to 
communicate immediately with the = een in cases of delay 
awkward questions are apt to be asked. Some of the men 
wished to communicate with the police there and then.” 

“ You've a roundabout way of mee a point, but I fancy 
_ bred you're driving at. You the police ought to 

told ?’ 

“T think they ought, sir, for everyone's cake.” 

“ Then send someone to tell them, and I'll see what appetite 
I have for breakfast. If this Sunday goes on as it has n 
it ought to be, so far as I’m sanoeaned @ restful one.” 

If the eat were possible, the day went on from bad to 
worse. Mr. Watson was fini a ctory meal, over 
which he loitered as long as he could, when he was informed 
that a gentleman wished to see him. Before he could inquire 
who the gentleman was, where he was, or what he wanted, 
a r came striding tees toa Maken 
man whose appearance was as as it was stri a 
He opened the conwersetioti with a degree of informality whi 
was distinc Meco | 

“* What's I’m told about Mr. Blake not being at home ? 
Is it a lie, or has he Jevanted ?” 

Mr. Wateon, who had risen from his chair, stared at the 

with quite reasonable surprise ; then, with his napkin, 
he wiped his lips—he had been in the act of finishing 4 cup of 
coffee when the gentleman entered. ; 

“To whom,” he asked, “ have I tho pleasure of speaking ?” 

“T’m Bryan Norton.” 

Norton? The name sounded familiar; he remembered 
the girl with the big eyes had eaid her name was Norton— 
Olive Norton, of course. And also she had mentioned that 
she had a brother, who, in a sisterly way, she had hinted was 


Never had a Sunday seemed to Gilbert Wateon less like 

— Si the curly momiag ber ihe elon 3 igh’ 

mo a ‘ter )) nights 
in succession, he was not fee at his best when the 
customary hour came for rising. was late out of bed; 
things went wrong with his dreasing ; he had just cut himself 
with his razor, when there came a tapping at his bedroom 
door. 

‘* Who's there ?” 

* Can I speak to you, sir, for one moment—at 
once 7’ 

The voice was the voice of Cox, the butler. Mr. Watson 
said something to himself which was not a blessing; with s 
towel he made a dab at the blood upon his cheek. 

“T’ve just managed to gash i eo with my razor, and 
I'mb like a pig; but if you'll wait a second I'll come.” 

Presently he did go, standing at the open door with the 
towel pressed to his cheek. Cox’s countenance wore an air 
of unwonted ery instinct warned Mr. Watson that he 
was about to be told something which he would rather not 


“T’m sorry to trouble you, sir—very sorry indeed ; but I 
hardly know what to do.’ 
“oe t’s aa 
“* They’ve dragging the fish-pond.” 
Something in Cox's tone caused a premonitory shiver to 
run down to Mr. Watson's toes. 
“TI thought Mr. Blake said they were not to?” 
“ Quite so, sir; I understand that he did. That’s one 
reason why I don’t know what to do—why I’ve come to 
ou.” 
wen What—what have they found? Not——” 
“No, sir; not Mrs.-Blake. They found the body of a 


telling him that he would come down presently, and that 
nothing was to be done till then. He gave him a parting 


ogee orem 
to be doing. ery ge ghiplcrngerizan ges sera 
¢ a very short distance a 


to think what was best to be done. Cox’s story had an ugly 
i 5 he had id So ewe soe ee ee 
Bi en! the house that he just as if he had been 
thro into the pond. If that was what he had 
done ! t would be a pretty kettle of fish—with the 
tragedy of Mrs. Blake on top of it! 

x had thought it better to tell him first, and then leave 
it to his discretion to tell the tale to Blake. He was an artful 
dodger, Cox was! He wished to goodness he had told Blake 
first, and left it to his discretion to pass the story on. 

He descended in what was very far from being a good 
ees ee ee In a senso, 
the Loe seemed to take into charge. 


way, sir. 

The butler led the way to the hall-door, plainly taking it 
for granted that he would follow ; and he aa follow, though 
he would have liked to have shaken Cox for his air of con- 
viction. Outside the coach-house door half-a-dozen men 
wer thought T told allow this kind of thing 

e ought ‘ou not to Ww of ? 

Seager fellows off.” 

‘I don’t see how that can be done, sir, without making a 
bad impression. These men are likely to be witnesses ; 
there’s no reason why you should wish to shut their mouths 
if there’s nothing to conceal. Sending them off the premises, 
re fermen: them to talk, won't prevent the truth from 
get t. 

Mr. Watson saw the justice of this so clearly that he had 
no answer to make. of the men, who evidently 


“ Well, sir, that’s it.” 

“ What's it? What's the matter with you, man? What 
are you dri at? Why can’t you P 

7 ly, Mr. Watson, I don’t quite like to; it seems to 
me to be a delicate position.” 

“You'd bétter come inside.” Cox entered; the door was 
closed ; the two men eyed each other, Wateon more and more 
conscious that there was some in the other’s manner 
which he disliked. ‘‘ Now, Cox, what is it? Who is this 
man you say *ve found ?” 

“Tt’s a man, Mr. Watson, with whom it appears that Mr. 


argu’ 
‘** And who may Isaac Briggs be?” 
‘* He’s one of the men on the estate. It seems that he 
were up with a 


“T s right; I told them were not to 
interrupt Mr. Blake, as he was having some private con- 
versation with a gentleman.” 


E 


ery 

had trouble in getting him up; he was stuck quite fast.” 
Another man—an old man—put in his word. 

“It was I who found him I called out, ‘ There's 
something!’ And there was—there was him.” 

** What's your name?" The question was Mr. Watson’s. 
ge pont A cae 5 Kaew ye mond Sn Rimepons 
there. I could yesterday, from sound lash, 
that that was about the place.” * 

“ And what’s your name?” This was to the black-haired 


distance 

used by Mr. Blake. They waited with the cart round 
b: farm stables. About an hour afterwards Mr. 
Blake passed and saw them there ; he celled out to them that 


man. 
e be- 
Gray the lake—he had changed his mind.” They thought at | “Joo Sadler, sir. I was with Ieso when wo saw the hat, | S# mad as. March hare. It wae to him that mobor-soe 
trange—acocording *d been laughing longed. If this was the brother, then, judging from appear- 
iP he'd been having’s fight” icine |" at him before, but that set me think. | longed, It Tie Tes ts clined to thick that the had hinted 


at what was no more than the truth ; in a sort of sub-conscious 
way he was wondering to himself if there was anything in the 
air of those parts which bred lunatics. 

This was a very handsome young man, fairly tall, willow- 
like in his slenderness, with a white face, with great big eyes, 
which were like his sister’s and a were not—even recalling 
the sister's Watson felt that the brother's were the most 
beautiful he had ever seen—lovely freaks, rather than common- 

lace eyes ; something blazed out of them which might have 
Beeciipentia. or what is said to be akin. 

He was dressed in a grey flannel suit, which seemed to 
consist only of coat and trousers; a blue flannel shirt was 
underneath; he wore no oollar, but # weirdly tied purple 
necktie flamed at his throat. A soft, round, green felt hat, 
which he had not taken the trouble to remove, was pressed 
down on to the back of his long and luxuriant hair, which 
was almost of the colour of the hazel nut when the shell begins 
to harden. 


vee. Blake has been a good master to you men, hasn’t 

There came a chorus of replies. 

“ He has, sir.” ‘‘ No mistake about that.” ‘‘ Never a 
better one.” “If only all of them was like him!” 

“Very well. Then let me (pe FoR:S ‘woes ot esyioe ant 
warning—keep your tongues between your teeth, and don’t 
ump to rash conclusions. I’m going up to speak to Mr. 

lake now. I’ve no doubt that come straight down 
to you, if you'll wait here, and then you'll find that he will 
have a word to say.” 

He left the men grouped about the stable door. Cox went 
back with him towards the house; he said, as they were 


“¥ hadn't « chance to warn you, sir, but I don’t think 
Mr. Blake will come down just ye*.” 


sigalicaten | Mr. Watson's ears, there was an unpleasant 


a wagers with whom Mr. Blake had been having a discussion 
said he hadn't; he hadn’t come down 
must have up. Briggs replied that he 
that; he been working quite close to the path, and must 
have seen him. Then he told Sadler that he believed Mr. 
Blake had thrown him into the pond.” 
eg gracious! What an accusation for the fellow to 
“‘ Briggs is an old man—over sixty. I understand he’s 
worked on the estate all his life, as his father did before him. 


in the butler’s tone. 


by way of © character, He ways Wiaé when he want |<" Now, Com, whes beginni Whoever looked at him in that guise would certainly have 
vk the path Mr. Blake and the cos ae ha op have “ ae of | Food aa bg iy a enn és looked at him - Watson a Saat dap Rt, pipe 

iolent anaes, a om hear them still at it when he was “Tm for +, sir. I was merely about to remark bed pee seen so beautiful, and yet so sli ae 
working above ; that there was a pause, that then th ind circums : creature. i 
again, and that then there was sory and a splash. “Te a sot Mr Blake myself. ae wan't i hie — = al think, Mr. Norton, that I had the pleasure of meeting 
half a mind to come down and see what had happened, but “T was with till a pretty late hour this morning, and | Your, sister yesterday morning; she was giving your oer ® 
considering that it was no business of his, he didn’t. then I saw him to his bedroom myself.” in. 


“* When Sadler told him that Mr. Blake had passed, but that 
he had seen nothing of the gentleman, he jumped to his own 
conclusion. He and Sadler live together in a cottage in the 
lane at the top of the estate. When they were going home 
together yesterday evening they stopped by the lake, and they 
saw, floating on the water, a billycook hat. The other men 
bad been hp aged at old Briggs because of his suspicion ; 
the sight of the hat made him trium t—he fetched some 
of the other men up to look at it. morning some of them 
got up early, on their own account they despre the 
pond, and found the body of the man with whom old Briggs 
declares he saw Mr. Blake arguing.” 

“* Old Briggs is an idiot.” 

“ Possibly, sir; but that doesn’t make it any the less 
awkward.” Thero was a significance in Cox's lance at 
which Mr. Watson winced. * 


“Oh, are you the man? She told me she’d met you. 
You're staying here, aren't you? They asked me if I'd like 
.~ Mr. Watson, so I suppose that’s you. Where's old 
Blake ?” 

Mr. Watson glanced round him at the servants. mn 

“Do you mind, Mr. Norton, coming into the study ? 

‘What for? Is Blake there? I’ve come to see old Blake. 
Did he tell you that I had a row with him on Thursday ? 

“ He has not mentioned that interesting fact, and I’m sorry 
to learn it. I think, Mr. Norton, I would rather you came 
into the study.” ; 

“Of what are you afraid? Of the servants hearing ? 
They'll 7 fast snonghs ane all Be hie ma can’t i 

i i what's n doing here under @ bushel. e same, 
oe a sssea, te aye pope ne aly hy lll ge 1 come ; you don’t understand, but I'll soon make you. . 
I thought it might be better, meant nothing more.” (Cortinued at foot of next page). 


“ Indeed, air. Did you see him into bed?” 
“No; but I certainly understood from him that he was 
ics Ber Eanes Th f his bed 
“T don’t fancy , sir. ere are no signs 0 
ha: been t in.’ 


“Now what the dickens are you driving at? Spcak out. 
What's at the back of your head ? is 

The gentleman’s tone was irascible, the servant’s was 
courtesy itself. Cox spoke with the emotionless calm of the 
well-bred servant. 

“TI should have told yom sir, before spoke to the men, 
if I had anticipated what you were about to say, that Mr. 
Blake is not in his room, that he does not appear to have 


Forced marches at 40 degrees below zero—Lieut. Shackleton’s own story “Nearest the South Pole,” now appearing in PEAR, 
SON’S MAGAZINE, contains a vivid account of the terrible hardship endured by the expedition. Get the October number. 
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Racorded in Rhyme. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE POLE. 
‘In spite of much discussion and evidence, the question 
1 ¢emains 1 Who actually discovered the Pole f—Daily 
a 


per. 


] 
1 au a timid sort of chap, 
Averse from medal, gown, or gaud 3 
Arun away if people clap, 
‘ And shriek when they 


applaud. 
How many a dashing 
ead. T’ve done 


By field, and flood, 
and wilderness ! 
And yet to not @ single 


But now that Doctor 
Cook affirms 
He found the Pole so 


eary tates 
measured 
\ terms 

It’s all a lie—he did, 


Til whi modest though I be, 
ae and laid upon the shelf— 
The truth: In 1893 
I found both Poles myself. 
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THE LOVELY MRS, BLAKE. (Continued 
from page 300.) 


There was @ grimness in the young gentleman’s tones 
which was almost ominous ; Mr. Watson had become 80 used 
to the ominous that he had grown to look out for it. He was 
pretty sure that the young gentleman’s presence there boded 
mischief to Mr. Blake—more mischief; as they crossed the 

e he told himself that, if it were possible, that particular 
Pisohiet should be nipped in the bud. He began what he 
hoped would result in nipping it as soon as they were in the 
room. : 

“ Before you speak, Mr. Norton, let me say 8 word. I’ve 
the disadvantage of being older than you, 80 perhaps you'll 
yield me pride of place.” 

“ Kick off ; I’m willing. 

It was rather a curious fashion in which to accede to Mr. 
Watson’s proposition ; but that gentleman had yet to learn 
to what an extent this youngster’s fashions were peculiar. 
He tried to start off with an air of dignity which he was 
conscious he might find it difficult to carry through. 

‘““] am Mr. Blake's friend, Mr. Norton—one of his oldest, 
and, I trust, one of his dearest friends; I must ask you to 
remember that in anything you may be about to say. Please 
say nothing to me which le manners would forbid you to 
say of a man to the man’s best friend.” 
entleman laughed ; he took off his green felt 
hat and rom his hair. Watson remembered what his 


id about his trick of running his fingers through 
his hair 


air. 

“ You talk in the strain of the fine old English gentleman, 
Mr. Watson, ‘ All of the olden time.” My congratulations. 
But it isn’t you I want to talk to—it’s Blake I'm after. I 
merely want to tell him that if things are what they seem 
he’s a confounded sooundrel—that’s all.” 

“ Oh, that’s all! Then if Mr. Blake were here I shouldn’t 
wonder if that were enough. I don’t know if you're serious, 
Mr. Norton, in using language, or if it is merely the 
ebulliency of youth.” 

“¢ Pbulliency ’ is good. When you begin the day like that, 

get to before it goes? Watson, in all essentials 
I'm an A Greek. I'm all for beauty.” 

“ That's very interesting, Mr. Norton.” He laid a stress 
upon the “ “ “ Am I to understand that you are speaking 
mi hh 


a 5 your grandmother! Not a bit of it. Where 
beauty is I am—if I have to cross the world to get there. 
A beautiful woman is the noblest work of God ; I fall in love 
with every one I meet—it’s a What I am, 
1 am—and that’s what I am. Did you ever see anything 

perfect than Mrs. Blake, regarded merely from the 
standpoint of beauty ?” 
“ Unfortunately I do not remember ever to have seen the 
y to whom you refer so light-heartedly.” 
Never seen her? When you're Blake's friend, and you're 
staying in the house? I say, Watson, had he murdered her, 
or whatever it is he has done to her, before you came into 
the house?” 

“ Your question, Mr. Norton” the stress upon the 
prefix— js so remarkable a one that I hardly know how to 


” 


treat it.” 
“My dear chap, be has done something to her—it’s a dead 
sure I told him on Thursday that I was in love with 


“ You told him ? By” Mi Bo yee mean Mr. Blake ?” 

“Who else? He was coming back from his rotten old 
“for tigdes- ng, § el the car. When I came up to 
him I said, ‘Mr. Blake, we're neighbours, and that sort of 
thing. I've been to your house, and that sort of thing; you've 
been to my house, and that sort of thing. All 3 con- 
sidered, I think it’s only right to tell you that I'm in love 
with your wife.” 


exploit appears in tne 


How Lieut. Shackleton planted the Union Jack w 


A STRANGE PLACE. 

[The Oberammergau Passion plays will be given next 
year, and the burgomaater has just issued a notice reminding 
the men that they must now let their hair grow.—Daily paper.) 

WHEN on the Continent this year 
I travelled off the beaten tracks 
And ’midst my wanderings I reached 
A village full of maniacs— 
Or 20 at least I thought 
they were, 


Their hair was several 
inches long, 
‘Their beards as stub- 
* bly as could be. 
‘¢' There is na doubt,” 
I told myself, 
“They’re mad—see 
how they glare 
at me "— 
It turned out later I 
was wrong. 


It happened I desired 
a shaye, 
T asked : ‘‘ Is there a barber's shop 
Where I can be attended to?” 
Their shout of ‘‘ No!" nigh made me drop—= 
I used to think myself quite brave, 


When I recovered, I was told 
Why my request caused such dismay 1 
“The law forbids haircuts and shaves 
Because of next year’s Passion Play ’— 
Unshaven from that spot I strolled. 


“1 presume you were in a humorous mood, as I take it 
you are?”’. . 

“ That's what he thought, until I made it clear to him that 
I wasn't; then he lost his head, and got in a dickens of a paddy. 
If you'll believe me, Watson, he tried to hit me with his 
riding-whip. When he leaned over to get at me I started 
the car. His mare shied ; when I looked round he was lying 
inthe road. I waited to see if it would be necessary to give him 
alift; then up he got, on to tho mare again, and off I went. 
Naturally I didn’t want to have any friction. Then when I 
heard of what they call Mrs. Blake’s disappearance, I began 
to put two and two together, and then I saw how the land 


ay. 

“It did credit to your perspicacity.” 

“Tt was as plain as a pike-staff ; he told her what I said to 
him—in consequence the feathers went flying, and he did 
what he did do, the brute! I made up my mind that I'd 
call him to account, and I’ve come to do it.” 

Mr. Watson regarded the youth as if he could not make 
him out at all; he said so in so many words. 

“1’m afraid, Mr. Norton, that you are & little too profound 
for my share of comprehension. It’s very good of you to wish 
to-call Mr. Blake to account on such a matter, but unfortu- 
nately at the moment he doesn’t happen to be in.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, you know, Watson, if he’s done a 
bunk. I’ve had experience of this sort of thing, and I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if I turn out to be right. I smell mystery. 
First. she goes—the problem is, what becomes of her; then he 
goes, The problem becomes more complicated—what’s 
become of him, and why ?” ' 

‘“T thought you said you had an affection for the lady ? sd 

“So I have, Watson ; I told her husband so.” 

“The way in which you speak of her, young gentleman, 
hardly suggests what I understand by the word.” 

“Tf Blake had kept his temper I would have told him 
that mv love for her was quite—shall I sav, empyreal? I 
love a beautiful woman as J should love a beautiful picture ; 
and now that the picture's missing, I’m puzzled as to 
what has become of it; and if I find that that bat of a Blake 
has damaged it, he’ll smart.” 

“Possibly, Mr. Norton, you feel that you would rather 
say these things to Mr. Blake in person; you'll hardly like 
me to report them.” 

“ As tothat, you'lldoasyoulike. Reportaway,old dear! as 

The endearing epithet seemed rather to startle Mr. Watson ; 
he stared at tho youth with his most frigid glance, as if his 
intention were to freeze him, but he showed no sign that his 
temperature was lowered by eo much as 8 fraction of a degree. 

“Considering that our acquaintance is so short @ one, 
don’t you think that you're a trifle familiar ? os 

““My dear old man! I like you. When I like a man, I 
go quickly.” 

*T should i e, Mr. Norton, that it is sometimes almost 
as well to be disliked by you.” 

“That's rathor neat, Watson ; heavy, in the style of the good 
old English gentleman, but the ironio intention’s there. 
You're ruffed. I’ve a notion that I’m not the only provoca- 
tion. However, pray suffer me to tender my apologies for 


You May As Well 


Have a good paper as an inferior one for your money. 
The “ Daily Express” is bright, topical, informative and 
readable. Watch it. The London 


Duily Express 


Supplied by all newsagents and bookstalls for 
One Halfpenny per day. 


ithin 97 miles of the South Pole. 
October number of PEAXSON'’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


[What is the best age at which to marry /—Correspon- 
dents in the Daily Paper.] 


Some folk get spliced at seventeen 
And some at sixty-one; 

Both sometimes rue the thing they’ve been 
And gone and done, 


Some pick a maid more 
young than they, 
Some choose a wench 
‘ more old ; ey Wl 
Both husbands’ hair is Apel 
thin and grey, fifi 

Or so we're told, 


When I asked Mand, 
who’s _twenty- 


two, 

With .shy and 
stammering 
tongue, 

‘What is the wiser thing to do, 

Wed old or young ?” 


How brightly shone her beaming eye 
Beneath a cloudless brow, 

As low she whispered : “‘ Alfred, why 
Not do it now ?” 
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my share. I'll stroll round; later I'll call again; and still 
later, if he isn’t on view again; if he’s still invisible, it’ 
become @ question of starting a hue-and-cry.” 

With a carcless nod the young gentleman strode out of the 
room, leaving Mr. Watson with very mingled feeli So 
this was her brother. It was rather a blow. Whether the 
young rascal had been pulling his leg all the time with 
unparalleled impudence, or whether there had been a 
grain of sense in the nonsense he had talked, and if so, where, 
were questions he did not find it easy to decide. He only 
knew that he had struck him as being the most impertinent 

he had ever encountered, and that it was distinctly 
unfortunate that he should be her brother. 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


—_oj2—______ 
PRAISE, INDEED. 

Yov could tell from his hair that he was a musician, 
or ote of re —_ 

* Yes,” he said to the company at large, “ the test 
tenor in the land once paid me the biggest snc naate I 
could wish.” : 

“Oh?” remarked someone interrogatively. 

“It was like this: I sang without accompaniment—) 
always have trouble with accompanists; they’re so 
unsympathetic, you know—and at the end of the song he 
said to me: ‘ Do you know, when you ‘began without an 
accompanist, I was surprised ; when I heard you, I was 
astonished ; and when you sat down I was delighted gee 

And the sun shone down and lit up the youth’s beatific 
smile of satisfaction. 


“ Wuat's the use of searching for the North Pole, any- 
way?” 

“Why, it would save thousands of pounds if it were 
found. It wouldn’t be necessary to send any more 
expeditions to look for it.” 


wrest } gee 
Scorr: ‘ Wherever does Eastly get the idea that his 
jokes are funny ?” 
Mott: “Ob, he tells them to young women with 
pretty teeth.” 


—_—f-— 
“JT wonper if that rich uncle of Wilson’s remembered 
him when he made his will ?_ Wilson used to sing to him.” 
** He must have ; he didn’t leave Wilson a penny.” 
er fee 


DEFENDING HIS HOME. 

Tue proud and happy father of a five-year-old boy 
was in flushing the drains at the rear of his house 
with a chemical preparation, a proceeding which aroused 
the curiosity of the infant. 

“What are you putting that stuff down for, dad?” 
the youngster inquired. 

‘It’s to kill the germs,” aes paterfamilias. 

At school the next day the lad was asked by his teacher 
in the course of a reading leno, whether he knew the 
meaning of the word “‘hobby." He admitted his i 
rance, and the teacher, seeking a homely example, said : 

“When your father comes home in the evening, I 
su pose, he goes in the garden, doesn’t he ?" 

e boy nodded his head. 

“ Well, and what does he do there ? ™ 

For a moment the son and heir assumed a thoughtful 
air. “Oh, I know!” he exclaimed the next moment, his 
eyes brightening. ‘‘ He puts purple stuff down the drair 
to kill the Germans ! 


His own story of the famous 
Secure your copy to-day. 


“ YES,* 
Says a Onetime Enthusiast. 


| Is Football 


NCE upon a time I liked pro- 
fessional foofball. I saw much 
good and ‘mero: little 

arm in it. believed it to 
have some useful and healthy 
: influence; I was not ashamed 
of it as an accepted part of our national 
life ; I imagined that it was clean, honest,|- And modern professional football has 
and sporting. not only warped and killed any sporting 
But I have lived and learnt and changed | instincts that its devotees may have onco 
my mind since those days. possessed, but ithas imbued in them a taste 
Professional football of to-day is not) for unhealthy excitement and given them 
clean and honest; it is not a thing to be a means of spending money which is 
proud of; it docs infinitely more harm/ wholly ugnecessary. 

than good. No one who has ever seen the thousands of 
bm rules it absolutely and entirely.| boys and youths who regularly attend 

It is no longer a game, but a serious, money- | football matches can honestly contend tha: 

making business. It is on the same planc| professional football is benefiting the race 

as the music-hall, the racecourse, tho| one iota. | 


Y are so cunningly adept in unfair ana! 


dirty tactics. 

It is all rubbish to contend that tho 
foul player has no place in football to-day. 
He is just as much there as he ever was, 
only he is far less crude and far more subtle 
than he used to be. 


boxing-ring. Lads who take any interest in the game 

should play it themselves. If they can’t 

When Clubs join a club, they should get up a “pick-up” 

Lose a Bit. on any old bit of waste land—instead of 
So lo 


hareholders—and practical matches. 
Fonecaat al practicaly cvery Pro’ |’ Yet this is what happens Saturday 


after Saturday every season ; while it is 


as a club pays dividends to its standing round a field watching ee 


fessional club is a limited liability company 
nowada; veryone connected with it is 
satisfied. commoner and commoner for | 


mene 

But let them, instead of “ making a bit "| Scores of junior matches to be scratched | 

out of their entertainment, ‘have to pay whenever there is a big professional match « 

something. for it, and what happens ? on in the district, in order that the youthful | 

Directors resign, ‘the players a the | players may not be prevented from attend- 

management are violently abused in tho| ing it! 

local Press, and interest in the club’s/or no 

doings becomes hostile and often unfairly | Temperance Value. 

critical rather than friendly and fair. The money which is pest in connection 
That is because professional football | with it, too, is deplorable. Men to whose 

does not breed and foster the spirit of) families even pence are & consideration, | 
rt. Ite followers are all tarred with|think nothing of spending two or three, 

the same brush ; they cannot stand defeat. | shillings a week on attending football | 

They have no use for a side which does| matches, while the amount spent on cheap | 

not, by fair or foul means, prevent iteelf | cup-tio excursions every winter is ma 


from losing matches. short of wicked. 

The result is all these idiotically termed| Also, despite the activity of the police 
“‘sportemen" care for; they do not | and Football Association, there is a large 
care a button for football for football’s, amount of betting indulged in over the 


sake. results of matches. 
And the players take their cue 


from| The argument that league football is 

the spectators. Their living depends upon) « strong counter-attraction to the public- 
to the crowd, and to pander | house is one in which I have not any great 

Bu ly they must escape defeat. faith. Football may keep a lot of people 
A saved is more important | away from drink for two hours on Sa y 
than a scored, hence the opposing |afternoons, but it can hardly lay claim 


attack = be frustrated at costs. /to much temperance value because of 
That is why 60 many half-backs and backs | that. 


Two Views on the Greaf Winter Pastime. 


; sional 
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Rolte 


DO not pretend to say that pro- 
fessional football is all that it 


g should be—it is not—but that 
it is rotten to the coreand every 
thing else that is bad I most 
emphatically deny. 

One of the greatest alleged bad marks 
against the game is that it is run on purely 
business lines which hurts the sensitive 
feelings of our so-called sportsmen: 

Now surely this is something to be 
commended rather than sneered at? 
Football is in such public demand 
to-day that the only safeguard that its 
followers can have of genuine matches is 
the strictest and most businesslike govern- 
ment possible. If football clubs were run 
in the way in which their detractors seem to 
think they should be run, the door would be 
open to all sorts of frauds, 

No Chance of 

Bribery and Corruption. 

But with the Football Association 
officials liable to sweep down and investi- 
gate a club’s books at any moment, with 
payments to players absolutely limited to 
£4 a week, and with dividends on shares 
not allowed to exceed 5 per cent., there is 
little or no chance of bribery and corruption 
in connection with the game. The “ar- 
ranged” match that people are so given 
to hinting at, and the “squared” referee 
belong entirely to the imagination. 

“ arrange” a match you would have 
to take the whole of the players into your 
confidence, and thus risk unlimited black- 
mail, while the mistakes that a referee 
makes are certainly never due to any 
financial consideration from either side. 

No, it is in less businesslike football 
that such things as these could occur, and 
I do not therefore see the reason of the 
cry against the way in which the profes- 
eo is m and governed. 
I could better understand it if the manage- 
ment were lax in any way. 

Whether because it is so well looked 
ee eas 
of a money-making business a e 
is pA oteey uestion. Personally, I sould 
say that you class foot as “no 


am that you must be consistent and good 


Id that no outdoor game or gered 
which employs professionals, which 
people pay to see played, is anything but 


n ?| 


WEEK ENDIN 
Oct. 7, 1909. 


“NO,” 
Answers an Old International. 


a business. In such a case lawn-tennis, 
golf, hockey, and polo are all businesses, 
Which is absurd. 

The statement that as long as a club 

ys dividends everyone connected with 
it is satisfied, and the suggestion that o 
team which does not win most of its 
matches is speedily deserted, are both 
overdrawn. 

There are many instances on record of 
clubs kept goi y the private generosity 
of officials and supporters, whose only 
reward was the preservation of first-class 
football in their town or district; while it 
is a well-known fact that whatever the 
form of a club may be its gates vary 
La pieced little. 

Of course, a winning side naturally 
attracts better and creates more enthusiasm 
than an unsuccessful one, but nearly every 
club has hundreds of “thick and thin” 
supporters who are faithful however badly 
things may be going for the time being. 
Because there are “ fair-weather”” members 
in every crowd it is not fair to brand 
football enthusiasts generally as lacking 
in sporting instinct, 

Footballers Love 
their Game. 

That the players have little interest in 
the game outside the money they make at 
it is also a ridiculous idea. They may play 
football for a living because they can carn 
more at it than they could at anything 
else, but it was a liking for the game that 
led them to play it long before thoughts 
of turning professional could have ever 
entered their heads. 

That the football fever in some peoplo 
does sometimes become foolishly acute, I 
admit, and I agree that it is a pity that 
boys should prefer looking on to playing 
themselves, but these faults are surely 
more due to individual indiscretion than 
to football ? 

Whether professional football makes for 
good or evil generally is a question too 
vast to go thoroughly into here. One may 
safely assert, however, that trade in the 
vicinity of a big ground always receives 
an enormous ip, that football fosters 
feeling between town and town, and 
that it gives real pleasure to tens of 
thousands of people, who, if they are no 
better for it, are certainly no worse, 


‘ Netz: “Miss Passay eays Mr. Golden 
roposed to her on Wednesday t, but she 
idn’t give him her answer until Thursday.” 


+ Bell: “ If that’s true, I'll wager he proposed 
at 11.59 p.m., and was accepted at I2-4en. :” 
ecco 


“ Was your French chauffeur seriously hurt 
in the motor-car accident ?” 

si Yes ; he was practically knocked speech- 
OR some reason or other hair, in this 


* en. ios ' ” country, like mothers-in-law and 
* Shoulder dislocated. He can’t shrug lodgers, has always been a source 
eocoe of amusement and a never-faili 


inspiration to the comio artist 
the joke merchant. of the 
er Air Cut” and “‘ Her Golden 


REPORTER :“ That man Smarteet is awfully 


: “* What's wrong ?” tyre 
Reporter : “* We inse’ that personal note air 
about him in yesterday's paper under the 
heading : ‘ Things Worth Knowing ye 


NEW NURSE WANTED. 


But hair, as Mr. Frank Richardson, the 
great whisker expert, will own, is really no 
matter for jest. ee 8 eT ee a eae 
indeed. Many ey, heart-rendering 
episodes hang on a hair. 

In some countries, those where Moham- 
medans dwell, for instance, and in Russia, 
the beard is almost sacred, and a Russian law 
published in 1015 laid down ties for 
anyone plucking even one hair from a neigh- 
bour’s beard which were four times as severe 
as those inflicted for cutting off a fog, 

But clean-shaven faces are the in this 
peony and Sie wae es eS in clue 
beard is held up to ecorn and ridicule, in spite 
of the fact that doctors say that a newly- 
shaved skin is a door open to the germs of 
every infectious disease. 

Shaving removes the outer “ layer” of the 
skin which prevents the intrasion of germs 
throngh the pores. If microbes were placed 
on the shaven skin of a rabbit the animal 
would receive the microbes into its system 
through the pores. 

This fact been established by experi- 


“Sour-faced Mother: “Do you think baby 


looks like me or hie papa?” ments at Paris hospitals, and the moral is 
Nurse: “ Like you, mum. Mr. Jenking ée| that what is true of the rabbit is also true of 
@ very handsome man.” the man. : 


All eyes are turned to the Poles. Read Lieut. Shackleton’s own story of his famous Antarctic Expedition. and see 


what hardships and dangers 


Some Romances and Tragedies of Hate. 


Yet people continue to shave, and only 
recently the re-election of a sidesman at & 
Welsh Chapel was objected to on account of 
the oop bs (aaa whils in America a 
mem eo New Jersey State Legislature 
has introduced a Bill imposing a graduated 
tax co men with beanie. 

tor ronounced ideas on the 
edjen sites, which, he says, men cultivate 
only to save barbers’ bills and to hide their 
features for ulterior and often base motives. 

His echeme for the tax is as follows: 


£ 

For ordinary beards 1 

For a goatee .......... 10 
For w ex 

long, BY erewrerererens cane 2 

Fora man with whiskers ...... 5 


It is also stipulated that when the beards 
are red the tax shall in all cases be increased 
by twenty per cent. 

But people with a desire for face .fungus 
cling to their weakness with an almost 
fanatical tenacity. Just about a year ago the 
ters in the ape re gohan 
strike, demanding a weekly of rest 
the right to wear moustaches. ‘ares café in 
the city was affected. 

Exciting conflicts with the policemen and 
hotel managers were witnessed, and messengers, 
cellarmen, scullery maids, bottle-washers, and 
other miscellaneous workers were pressed into 
service to take the place of the strikers. 

Clean-shaven men had a bad time because 
the police were constantly on the look-out 
to prevent the strikers from loitering about, 


explorera have to endure.—— 


and in their zeal they ordered many American 
and English visitors who wore no moustaches 
to‘ move on” in spite of the victims’ vigorous 
protests. 

At Lucknow, in India, a strange disturbance 
was caused about two years ago by a party of 
wild Afghans, armed with whips and scissors. 

They seized several Mohammedans in the 
streets, cut their hair short, and clipped their 
moustaches. In some cases they entered the 
houses of their victims, them out into 
the street, and then brutally removed the 
flowing face mente. In one case this 
violence resulted in the death of the victim. 

However, bearded men have one consolation 
in the fact that a German savant, Professor 
Zimmer, owes his life to his whiskers. He was 
seized with ortap while bathing off a pier at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, and a boatman, 
after diving three times, secured a grasp of his 


imperial and bore him safely to the surface. 


A SPINSTER? NO. 


Parish Clergyman (fo young countryman who 
wishes to have the banne of his coming marriage 


published) : “Ie your intended wife a 
epineter P” . 
Young Countryman (after pausing as if in 


thought) ; “ No, sir ; she’s a dressmaker. 


v 


Weer xnvixe 
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How a Roller-Skating Palace is Prepared. 


Tue roller-skating boom which has spread all over the 
British Isles and America with a force which leaves 
ping-pong, diabolo, and other famous “ crazes "’ of recent 
years completely in the shade, is proving a regular blessing 
to local builders and carpenters throughout the country. 
Thousands of pounds are being spent every week on the 
equipment of new rinks: 

Over thirty rinks have been opened in England alono 
during the past few months, and arrangements are now 
being pushed on for the erection of others in nearly every 
town in the Kingdom: 

The making of a new rink is a costly matter, but the 

rofits are huge, as may be gauged from the fact that the 

lympia rink alone has had an average of more than 
fifty diosand visitors a week during the time it has been 
open. It is shortly to be moved to a new permanent 
home in a huge building to be erected in Bayswater. 

In most towns it is extremely difficult to find unlet 
halls or other disused buildings of a suitable description 
for converting into a roller.sbatinig rink. As a general 
rule the existing buildings are not wide enough for the 

astime, and will not allow sufficient angles at the corners 
cf the rink for safe and easy skating: 

But the un: led ‘‘ boom ” has to be taken at the 
flood, and the principal roller-skating companies are, 
therefore, running up miniature pa of suitable 
design at express speed with fittings imported from 
America: 

Asphalt Sweats, Maple Swells, 

Maple floors are far superior to asphalt ones, as asphalt 
floors are extremely liable to ‘‘ sweat,’ which renders 
the floor so extremely slippery that it is almost impossible 
to skate: 


is the ‘ swelli 
periodical repairs: 

The t problem, of course, is to obtain an absolutely 
level floor, and to ensure this the skating surface is 
generally built up in three sections: 

First, there is a layer of concrete, which must be made 
exactly level, as on this depends the flatness of the actual 
skating surface itself, then wooden sleepers or joists are 
laid, and on this a covering of deal, and finally the maple 
flooring itself. 

The maple is not polished as one would suppose, but 
the more it is Fatal goer the harder it becomes. With 
regard to the actual arms the maple itself, in the 
“ straight’ the wood is as an ordinary wooden 
floor woftld be, but round the corners the wood is 
“‘ mitred,” so that the skaters may always be going the 
way of the grain, and never against it: 

The nailing also is very important: To nail the wood 
down from the top in the ordinary way would be courting 
disaster, so another method is adopted which effectually 
overcomes this difficulty. That is by nailing the wood 
at the side. 

Skating ‘Mid Ice and Snow. 

There has been no previous “ boom” in roller-skating 
for more than thirty years, and the present one puts its 
predecessor completely in the shade, and seems likely to 
develop into a anent pastime, as it has in America. 

It is as far back as 1873 that roller-skating first became 
popular in England, and at that time England became 
dotted with cement rinks: About the same year, one of 
the rinks ever seen was built in the Faubourg 
ay eaorsy Paris, the floor of which was made of blocks 
oO! glass. 

e surroundings, too, were unique, for the walls of the 
hall represented snow-drifts, icebergs, and fields of ice. 
To add realism a stuffed polar bear and a sea-lion or two 
were dotted here and there: 

What a “boom” of this kind really means to trade 

is shown in the fact that in America fourteen million 
pounds has been t in buildings for skating in under 
ten years, whilst four halls have been erected in San 
Francisco since the earthquake, and there are more than 
100 rinks in Chicago alone ! 
_Ih ag the craze is spreading like wild-fire even 
into the little mining villages and towns of Wales, and 
at Mouptain Ash the miners on finishing their day’s work, 
now come ae up from the mine and flock into a rink 
at the pit head ! 


t difficulties in a maple floor, however, 
” of the floor, which necessitates 


Tue Guips: “ This here spot is known as the ‘ Lover's 


Leap.’ ” 

The Fair Arrival (astounded): ‘“ What! Such an 
unpicturesque old spot. How in the world did you 
come to give it such a romantic name ?” 

The Guide: “’Cause ye can’t sit here five minutes 
before a caterpillar drops down yer neck !" 


COMPLETELY CURED. 

A pocto called at a ne inn for refreshment. Soon 
after a burly farmer entered and inquired of the doctor 
what his business was. The doctor explained, at which 
the farmer laughed and said he would bet the man of 
medicine half a crown that he could never cure him. 
The doetor asked what his complaint was, to which the 
farmer replied : 

“In the first place I can never tell the truth ; secondly, 
I have a very poor appetite ; and thirdly, I have a bad 
memory.” 

_ The doctor said he would accept the bet, and cure him 
in ten minutes if he would take some pills that he would 

repare. The farmer agreed, and the doctor retired and 
in a little while returned with six pills. 

The patient then asked if he was to swallow or chew 
them? He was told it mattered not how they were 
taken. So he said he would chew them, which he accord- 
ingly did, and then exclaimed : 

“Why, man, they are nothing but taNow.” 

The doctor cricd : 

“T have won the bet. You said you never told the 
truth, but the first words you spoke after taking the 

ills were correct. You also said you had a poor appetite, 

ut no man with a poor appetite would eat tallow. You 
complained of having a bad memory, but I am certain 
you will never forget this cure.” 

And the doctor pocketed the half-crown. 


a ha 


Tommy : ‘Papa, when a thing is bought it goes to the 
buyer, doesn’t it ?”* 
‘ommy’s Papa: ‘* Yes, my son.” 
Tommy: ‘‘ Then how is it that when you buy coal it 
goes to the cellar ? ” 


FOOTBALL JINGLES 
TEN MORE SEASON TICKETS THIS WEEK, 
-_NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


This week we are offering Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds; the successful competitors to 
select tickets for whatever ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the following 
Football Jingle about the well-known team, Tottenham 
Hotspurs. 


“ We'll top the League 
Without fatigue,” 

The “Spurs” supporters say 3 
Yet ‘tis quite plain, 
If points they'd gain, 


Woecccvccceres Ooerreeccee OOOO 


When you have thought of a suitable last line for this 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 

rovided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 

Next week we shall give another Football Jingle, and 
we shall offer Ten more Season Tickets to readers who 
send in the best last lines. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY; 


1. Allattempte must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 
to the Battor of “ Pearson's Weekly,” Henri ttn Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JING: TWO" in the top left-hand 
corner. 


8. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Wednesday, 
October 6th. 


e 


The Ten Season Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 

lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 

whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

5. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho loss or 

non-deliv of any attempt submitted. No mdence will 
legrams 


be entered into in connection with the Competition, and te! 
will be ignored. 

6, The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


“We'll top the League 
Without fatigue,” 

The “Spurs” supporters say; 
Yet ’tie quite plain, 
If points they’d gain 


Lagree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Address 


Ooo O00 coe coe cee DOD BOe OES EOD DOS Coe eee ETD ceeren 


PPYeTTeTT ETP re) 


oer receerenccecesceeresees 


like a season ticket for the 


baeveeeeneeece Oe eee ee vee eeececservcnses 


1 should 
scesscseessscceseeeee FOOtDAll Ground. 


Pret 


South Pole. Secure a copy to-day. 


f. 


EMINENT DOCTOR: 


“ My dear sir, how can 

to feel well whtle you remain as fat as you are? 

take a few bottles of Antipon to reduce your weight and recoser 
tone, It tsn’t a question of diet.” 


uu expect 
ou must 


DOCTORS AND ANTIPON. 


True Permanent Cure of Obesity. 

In Antipon the modern medical man-possesses a 
curative agent against the disease of obesity which 
practitioners of earlier generations sought for in vain. 
Antipon, in a pleasant and que harmless form, is ver 
welcome to doctors as well as their patients; for it 
supersedes for all time those methods of reducing weight 
which practically half-starved the subject into thinness 
without really curing the disease, that is, the distressing 
bodily propensity to put on a lot of flesh and to form 
satan deposits of unwholesome fat which are an ever- 
present danger to life, inasmuch as they interfere 
seriously with the natural action of the vital organs, 
pecially so as regards the heart. 


and es 

Antipon, apart from its marvellous fat-reducin 
property, is most valuable asa tonic. It creates a sie 
appetite and promotes sound digestion. The Antipon 
treatment is one which encourages the person under 
treatment to eat rational hearty meals. The cure of 
obesity is not a question of diet or of disa ble 
restrictions. Antipon cures obesity because it destroys 
that tendency to put on too much flesh of which wa 
have already spoken. Good feeding makes the subject 
stronger every day while the reducing process is goin 
ne and in re a, Piconge pool wean is reaovered, 

e ent is , strong, and hearty again, an 
thorbeghl able to ancy life. 

We might here give eome extracts from unsolicited 
letters written by medical men to the Antipon Company. 
Space, however, is limited. An M.R.O.S. of Birming- 
ham writes: “A patient of mine having taken Antipon 
with marked success, I am anxious to try it myself.” 
An Oxfordshire surgeon wrote some while ago: “I am 
mg it (Antipon) in a serious case of a man weighing 
16st., short, and with heart affection. He already has 
lost 3et.” A doctor’s wife writes, after a short course 
of Antipon treatment; “I have not made any difference 
in my diet, and I have reduced my weight Ist.; my 
hueband is a medical man, and he quite Tam 
doing right in not restricting my diet.” Another writer, 
resident at Wolsingham, Durham, says: “Iam getting 
thinner and much better in health. I have asked my 
doctor about Antipon, and he wants me to continue 
with it.” The en of the famous French pbysician, 
Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris,'with regard to the perfect efficacy 
and harmlessnees of Antipon is already well known. 

Sweating, exercising, and special dieting have no part 
in the es oe régime. Good fare and sufficient rest 
are, with plenty of fresh air, the best assistants of 
Aatpon in the qedootizre, pete me ee rebeauti- 

ing process which goes on so rapidly and amazingly. 

he decrease begins with the first doses, and Witkin 
day and a night amounts to something between 8oz. and 
3lb., pepe, | to degree of the obesity and general 
state of health. The subsequent daily diminution is 
extremely pleasing, and the doses may cease for as 
soon as the subject is satisfied that normal weight is 
recovered and the figure is thoroughly symmetrical. 
Ladies will delight to learn that the reduction of bulk, 
however great it may be, leaves no Sagely wrinkles 
or bagginess, the skin being very beneficially acted upon, 
and a healthy, clear complexion soon replaces the 
sallowness or the rougeur which are often so displeasin 
in stout people. The Antipon method is a ratio: 
reconstructive treatment which restores both beauty 
and health. 

Antipon is pleasant to the palate, and has no dis. 

ble after effects. It contains only pure and 
harmless vegetable substances in liquid form. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4. 6d., by 
Chemiste, Stores, &c.; or, should there be any esi 
may be had (on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carriage paid, direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 
Street, London, 8.E. 


——The October number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE contains a vivid account of hie final dash for the 
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“ YES," 
Says a Onetime Enthusiast. 


wy 


‘Is Fo 


NCE upon a time I liked pro-jare so cunningly adept in unfair and | 


PEARSON’S . WEEKLY. 


ofball 


fessional football. I saw much| dirty tactics. 


good and com 
harm in it. 


ratively little 


Ié is all rubbish to contend that tho 


believed it to| foul player has no place in football to-day. 


have some useful and healthy|He is just as much there as he ever was, 
s influence; I was not ashamed | only ho is far less crude and far more subtle 
of it os an accepted part of our national | thin he used to be. 


life ; I imagined that it was clean, 
and sporting. 


honest,|- And modern professional football has 


not only warped and killed any sporting 


But I have lived and learnt and changed | instincts that its devotees may have once 


my mind since those days. 

Professional football of to-day is not 
clean and honest; it is not a thing to be 
proud of; it docs infinitely more harm 
than good. 

Money rules it absolutely and entirely. 
It is no longer a game, 
making business. 
as the music-hall, the racecourse, 
boxing-ring. 


When Clubs 
Lose a Bit. 


So long as a club pays dividends to its | standing round a 
shareholders—and practically every pro-|™4 


fessional club is a limited liability company 
nowada: veryone connected with it is 
satisfied. 

But let them, instead of “ making a bit” 
out of their entertainment, ‘have to pay 


something. for it, and what mere ? 


hes. 

The resulé is all these idiotically termed 
“sportemen™ care for; they do not 
care a button for football for football's 


sake. 

om the es Bay hon cue from 
the tators. i lepends 
erin to the crowd, snd to pander 
ly they must eacape defeat. 
cal uot, hance 1 important 
than a 800! nce the opposing 
ian & Fe te fradzsied ab all costs, 


upon |a strong counter-attraction to the publi 


possessed, but ithas imbued in them a taste 


| for unhealthy excitement and given them 


a means of spending money which is 
wholly unnecessary. 

No one who has ever seen the thousands of 
boys and youths who regularly attend 


but a serious, money: | football matches can honestly contend that 
It is on the same planc| professional football is benetiting the race 
the | one iota. 


Lads who take any interest in the game 
should play it themselves. If they can’t 
join a club, they should get up a “pick-up ” 
on any old bit of waste land—instead of 
field watching exhibition 


e8. 

Yet this is what happens Saturday 
after Saturday every season ; while it is 
Resuming commoner and commoner for 
scores of junior matches to be scratched 
whenever there is a big professional matc 


on in the district, in order that the youthful | ran 


players may not be prevented from attend- 


club’s| of no 


Temperance Value. 


Rolfen ? | 


Two Views on the Greaf Winter Pastime. 


DO not pretend to say that pro- 

: femnional football is all that it 

should be—it is not—but that 

it is rotten to the coreand every 

thing else that is bad I most 
emphatically deny. 

One of the greatest alleged bad marks 
against the game is that it is run on purely 
business lines which hurts the sensitive 
feelings of our so-called sportsmen: 

Now surely this is something to be 
commended rather than sneered at? 
Football is in such great public demand 
to-day that the only safeguard that its 
followers can have of genuine matches is 
the strictest and most businesslike govern- 
yment possible. If football clubs were run 
in the way in which their detractors seem to 
think they should be run, the door would be 
open to all sorts of frauds. 

No Chance of 
Bribery and Corruption. 

But with the Football Association 
| officials liable to sweep down and investi- 
| gate a club’s books at any moment, with 
i payments to players absolutely limited to 
,£4 a week, and with dividends on shares 
' not allowed to exceed 5 per cent., there is 
; little or no chance of bribery and corruption 
‘in connection with the game. The “ar- 
% match that people are so given 
to hinting at, and the “squared ” referee 
belong entirely to the imagination. 

To “arrange a match you would have 
to take the whole of the players into your 


The money which is spent in connection | confidence, and thus risk unlimited black- 


Also, di 
and Foot 
amount of betting indulged in over the 
resulta of matches. 

The argument that league football is 


house is one in which I have not any 
away from drink for two hours on Sa 


afternoons, but it can hardly lay olin 
to much temperance value because 


That is why so many half-backs and backs that. 


‘ Netz: “Miss Passay says Mr. Golden 

proposed to her on Wednesday t, but she 

idn’t give him her answer until ureday.” 

> Bell: “ If that’s true, I'll wager he propows 

at 11.59 p.m., and was accepted at 12.1 a.m. ! ” 
eeee 

* Was your French chauffeur seriously hurt 
in the motor-car accident ?” 

“ Yes; he was practically knocked speec h- 

“Speechless ? How?” 

* Shoulder dislocated. He can’t shrug!” 

eeee 

REPORTER : “That man Smartset is awfully 
oElitor : ** What's wrong?” 

Reporter : “* We inse that personal note 
about him in yesterday's paper under the 
heading : ‘ Things Worth Kopeiig@ e 

eeee 


NEW NURSE WANTED. 


Sour-faced Mother : 
looks like me or his papa? 

Nurse: “ Like you, mum. Mr. Jenkins és 
8 very handsome man.” 


“Do you think baby 


All eyes are turned to the Poles. 


of| which employs professionals, 


| mail, while the mistakes that a referee 


swt were lax in any way. 


c- | of a money-making business than a game 
great |is another 
faith. Football may keep a lot of people|say that 


you class footba 


ame,” that you must be consistent and good 


Id that no outdoor game or time 
which 
people pay to see played, is anything but 


Some Romances and Tragedies of Hair. 


OR some reason or other hair, in this 
country, like mothers-in-law and 
lodgers, has always been a source 
of amusement and a never-faili 
inspiration to the comio artist 
the joke merchant. of the 

type of “ Get Yer ’Air Cut” and “ Her Golden 
air was Hanging Down Her Back” are always 
colossal successes. 

But hair, as Mr. Frank Richardson, the 
great whisker expert, will own, is really no 
matter for jest. It is o vy serious matter 
indeed. Many edies heart-rendering 
episodes hang on a hair. 

In some countries, those where Moham- 
medans dwell, for instance, and in Russia, 
the beard is almost sacred, and a Russian law 
published in 1015 laid down ties for 
anyone plucking even one hair a neigh- 
bour’s which were four times as severe 
as those inflicted for cutting off a finger. 

But clean-shaven faces are the in this 
country, and the man who dares to wear a 
beard is held up to ecorn and ridicule, in spite 
of the fact that doctors say that a newly- 
shaved skin is a door open to the germs of 
every infectious disease. 

Shaving removes the outer “ layer” of the 
akin which prevents the intrasion of germs 
through the pores. If microbes were placed 
on the shaven skin of a rabbit the animal 
would receive the microbes into its system 
through the oe 

This fact been established by experi- 
ments at Paris hospitals, and the moral is 
that what is true of the rabbit is also true of 
the man. ; 


what hardships and dangere 


Yet people continue to shave, and only 
recently the re-election of a sidesman at a 
Welsh Chapel was objected to on account of 
the size of his whiskers ; whilst in America a 
member of the New Jersey State Legislature 
has introduced a Bill imposing a graduated 


tax on men with beards. 
This tor has pronounced ideas on the 
subject of beards, which, he says, men cultivate 


only to save barbers’ bills and to hide their 
features for ulterior and often base motives. 


His echeme for the tax is as follows : 
£ 
For ordinary beards .......... 1 
Sg 100 occ cee eieieie sie's's- - 10 
‘or whiskers exceeding six inches 
long, inch ....... wiawieeicieey 2 
For a man with whiskers ...... 5 


It is also stipulated that when the beards 
are red the tax shall in all cases be increased 
by twenty per cent. 

But people with a desire for face fungus 
cling to their weakness with an almost 
fanatical tenacity. Just about a year ago the 
whole of the waiters in the Paris ca/és went on 
strike, demanding a weekly day of rest and 
the right to wear moustaches. Every café in 
the city was affected. 

Exciting conflicts with the policemen and 
hotel managers were witnessed, and messengers, 
cellarmen, scullery maids, bottle-washers, and 
other miscellaneous workers were pressed into 
service to take the place of the strikers. 

Clean-shaven men had a bad time because 
the police were constantly on the look-out 
to prevent the strikers from loitering about, 


explorera have to endure.—— 


WEEK ENDING 
QOcr. 7, 1909. 


“NO,” 
Answers an Old International. 


a business. In such a case lawn-tennis, 
golf, hockey, and polo are all businesses, 
Which is absurd. 

The statement that as long as a club 

ys dividends everyone connected with 
it is satisfied, and the suggestion that a 
team which does not win most of its 
matches is speedily deserted, are both 
overdrawn. 

There are many instances on record of 
clubs kept goi y the private generosity 
of officials and supporters, whose only 
reward was the preservation of first-class 
football in their town or district; while it 
is a well-known fact that whatever the 
form of a club may be its gates vary 
comparatively little. 

Of course, a winning side naturally 
attracts better and creates more enthusiasm 
than an unsuccessful one, but nearly every 
club has hundreds of “thick and thin” 
supporters who are faithful however badly 
things may be going for the time being. 
Because there are “‘ fair-weather”” members 
in every crowd it is not fair to brand 
football enthusiasts generally as lacking 
in sporting instinct. 

Footballers Love 
their Game. 

That the players have little interest in 
the game outside the money they make at 
it is also a ridiculous idea. They may play 
football for a living because they can carn 
more at it than they could at anything 
else, but it was a liking for the game that 
led them to play it long before thoughts 
of turning professional could have ever 
entered their heads. 

That the football fever in some peoplo 
does sometimes become foolishly acute, I 
admit, and I agree that it is a pity that 
boys should prefer looking on to playing 
themselves, but these faults are surely 
more due to individual indiscretion than 
to football ? 

Whether professional football makes for 

or evil generally is a question too 
vast to go thoroughly into here. One may 
safely assert, however, that trade in the 
vicinity of a Be ground always receives 
an enormous , that football fosters 
feeling between town and town, and 
that it gives real pleasure to tens of 
thousands of people, who, if they are no 
better for it, are certainly no worse, 


and in their zeal they ordered many American 
and English visitors who wore no moustaches 
to‘ move on” in spite of the victims’ vigorous 
protests. 

At Lucknow, in India, a strange disturbance 
was caused about two years ago by a party of 
wild Afghans, armed with w ps and scissors. 

They seized several Mohammedans in tho 
streets, cut their hair short, and clipped their 
moustaches. In some cases they entered the 
houses of their victims, ed them out into 
the street, and then brutally removed the 
flowing face Fas pare In one case this 
violence resulted in the death of the victim. 

However, bearded men have one consolation 
in the fact that a German savant, Professor 
Zimmer, owes his life to his whiskers. He was 
seized with cramp while bathing off pier at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, and a boatman, 
after diving three times, secured & grasp of his 


imperial and bore him safely to the surface. 


A SPINSTER? NO. 


(fo young countryman who 


Parish Clergyman 
wishes to have the banns of his coming marriage 


published): “Is your intended wife @ 

wom 0 (after ‘ if in 
oung Countryman (a pausing as t 

thought) ; “ No, sir; she’s a dressmaker.” 


Read Lieut. Shackleton’s own story of his famous Antarctic Expedition, and see 


-~ 
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How a Roller-Skating Palace is Prepared. 


Tue roller-skating boom which has spread all over the 
British Isles and America with a force which leaves 
ping-pong, diabolo, and other famous “ crazes ”’ of recent 
years completely in the shade, is proving a regular blessing 
to local builders and carpenters throughout the country. 
Thousands of pounds are being spent every week on the 
equipment of new rinks: 

Over thirty rinks have been opened in England alono 
during the past few months, and arrangements are now 
being pushed on for the erection of others in nearly every 
town in the Kingdom: 

The making of a new rink is a costly matter, but the 

rofits are huge, as may be gauged from the fact that the 

lympia rink alone has had an average of more than 
fifty ainceana visitors a week during the time it has been 
open. It is shortly to be moved to a new permanent 
home in a huge building to be erected in Bayswater. 

In most towns it is extremely difficult to find unlet 
halls or other disused buildings of a suitable description 
for converting into a roller-skating rink. As a general 
rule the existing buildings are not wide enough for the 
pastime, and will not allow sufficient angles at the corners 
cf the rink for safe and easy skating. 

But the unparalleled ‘‘ boom ” has to be taken at the 
flood, and the principal roller-skating companies are, 
therefore, running up miniature pa of suitable 
design at express speed with fittings imported from 
Americas 
Asphalt Sweats, Maple Swells, 

Maple floors are far superior to asphalt ones, as asphalt 
floors are extremely liable to ‘“ sweat,’’ which renders 
the floor so extremely slippery that it is almost impossible 
to skate: 

One of the t: difficulties in a maple floor, however, 
is the “swelling” of the floor, which necessitates 
periodical repairs: . 

The t problem, of course, is to obtain an absolutely 
level floor, and to ensure this the skating surface is 
generally built up in three sections: 

First, there is a layer of concrete, which must be made 
exactly level, as on this depends the flatness of the actual 
skating surface itself, then wooden sleepers or joists are 
laid, and on this a covering of deal, and finally the maple 
flooring itself. 

The maple is not polished as one would suppose, but 
the more it is skated ‘pon the harder it becomes. With 
regard to the actual eras the maple itself, in the 
“straight” the wood is laid as an ordinary wooden 
floor wofild be, but round the corners the wood is 
“ mitred,” so that the skaters may always be going the 
way of the grain, and never against it: 

e nailing also is very important. To nail the wood 
down from the top in the ordinary way would be courting 
disaster, so another method is adopted which effectually 
overcomes this difficulty. That is by nailing the wood 
at the side. 

Skating ‘Mid Ice and Snow. 

There has been no previous “ boom ”’ in roller-skating 
for more than thirty years, and the present one puts its 
predecessor completely in the shade, and seems likely to 
develop into a permanent pastime, as it has in America. 

It is as far back as 1873 that roller-skating first became 
popular in England, and at that time England became 
dotted with cement rinks: About the same year, one of 
the largest rinks ever seen was built in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris, the floor of which was made of blocks 


of glass: 

The surroundings, too, were unique, for the walls of the 
hall represented snow-drifte, icebergs, and fields of ice. 
To add realism a stuffed polar bear and a sea-lion or two 
were dotted here and there: 

What a “boom” of this kind really means to trade 
is shown in the fact that in America fourteen million 
pounds has been t in buildings for skating in under 
ten years, whilst four halls have been erected in San 
Francisco since the earthquake, and there are more than 
100 rinks in Chicago alone ! 

In Ynglend the craze is spreading like wild-fire even 
into the little mining villages and towns of Wales, and 
at Mountain Ash the miners on finishing their day’s work, 
now come cae ry up from tho mine and flock into a rink 
at the pit head ! 


Tre Gurnz: “ This here spot is known as the ‘ Lover’s 


Leap.’ ™ 

The Fair Arrival (astounded): ‘“ What! Such an 
unpicturesque old spot. How in the world did you 
come to give it such a romantic name ? ” 

The Guide: ‘’Cause ye can’t sit here five minutes 
before a caterpillar drops down yer neck |!” 


COMPLETELY CURED. 

A pocror called at a hoes if inn for refreshment. Soon 
after a burly farmer entered and inquired of the doctor 
what his business was, The doctor explained, at which 
the farmer laughed and said he would bet the man of 
medicine half a crown that he could never cure him. 
The doetor asked what his complaint was, to which the 
farmer replied : 

“In the first place I can never tell the truth ; secondly, 
I have @ very poor appetite ; and thirdly, I have a bad 
memory.” 

_ The doctor said he would accept the bet, and cure him 
in ten minutes if he would take some pills that he would 

repare. The farmer agreed, and the doctor retired and 
in a littlo while returned with six pills. 

The patient then asked if he was to swallow or chew 
them ? He was told it mattered not how they were 
taken. So he said he would chew them, which he accord- 
ingly did, and then exclaimed : 

“Why, man, they are nothing but taHow.” 

The doctor cricd’: 

“T have won the bet. You said you never told the 
truth, but the first words you spoke after taking the 
ay were correct. You also said you had a poor appetite, 

ut no man with a poor appetite would eat tallow. You 
complained of having a bad memory, but I am certain 
you will never forget this cure.” 

And the doctor pocketed the half-crown. 


i 


Tommy : “Papa, when a thing is bought it goes to the 
buyer, doesn’t it ?”* 
‘ommy’s Papa: “ Yes, my son.” 
Tommy: “ Then how is it that when you buy coal it 
goes to the cellar ?”* 


FOOTBALL JINGLES 
TEN MORE SEASON TICKETS THIS WEEK. 
-_NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


This week we are offering Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds; the successful competitors to 
select tickets for whatever ground they desire, 

All you are asked to do is to complete the following 
Football Jingle about the well-known team, Tottenham 
Hotspurs. 


* We'll top the Lcague 
Without fatigue,” 

The “Spurs” supporters say 3 
Yet "tis quite plain, 
If potnts they'd gain, 


OOO ere ceeeereenverees ven eneees senses veeree ses 


When you have thought of a suitable last line for this 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 

Next week we shall give another Football Jingle, and 
we shall offer Ten more Season Tickets to readers who 
send in the best last lines. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattemptes must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each mast 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 
to the Editor of ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrictta Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JING: TWO" im the top left-hand 
corner, 

8. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Wednesday, 
October 6th. 

4, The Ten Season Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

5, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho loss 
non-delivery of any attem t submitted. No correspondence will 
be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 
will be ignored. 

6. The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


“We'll top the League 


Without fatigue, 

The “Spurs” supporters say; 
Yet 'tie quite plain, 
If pointe they’d gain 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in“ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Sigrned ...ccecscseccevcceeeecsscsssseserseseeeer:seeans 
Address 


008 008 00s coe cee vee Oe CHRO DD OOS OOD Cen EET eee ree 


PITUTIPTIPT ey 


PPTPPTTTTTT Te ery 


I should fike a season ticket for the 
ses tecsscscecscsseveeces FOOtDAl! Ground. 


South Pole. Secure a copy tosday. 


—— 
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EMINENT DOCTOR: “ My dear sir, how can 
to feel well while you remain as fat as ycu are? 
take a few bottles of Antipon to reduce your weight and reccxer 


ou expect 
ou must 


tone. 


DOCTORS AND ANTIPON. 


True Permanent Cure of Obesity. 

In Antipon the modern medical man-possesses a 
curative agent against the disease of obesity which 
practitioners of earlier generations sought for in vain. 
Antipon, in a pleasant anc pe harmless form, is very 
welcome to doctors as well as their patients; for it 
supersedes for all time those methods of reducing weight 
which practically half-starved the subject into thinness 
without really curing the disease, that is, the distressing 
bodily propensity to put on a lot of flesh and to form 
fnternal deposits of unwholesome fat which are an ever- 
present danger to life, inasmuch as they interfere 
seriously with the natural action of the vital organs, 
and especially so as regards the heart. 

Antipon, apart from its marvellous fat-reducin 
property, is most valuable asa tonic. It creates a goo 
appetite and promotes sound digestion. The Antipon 
treatment is one which encourages the person under 
treatment to eat rational hearty meals. The cure of 
obesity is not a question of diet or of disa ble 
restrictions. Antipon cures obesity because it destroys 
that tendency to put on too much flesh of which wa 
have already spoken. Good feeding makes the subject 
stronger every day while the reducing process is goin 
ea ang od when, normal wig morn 
the jen , strong, an again, an 
thoroughly able to ny life. 

We might here give some extracts from unsolicited 
letters written by medical men to the re Company. 
Space, however, is limited. An M.R.O.S. of Birming- 
ham writes: “A patient of mine having taken Antipon 
with marked success, I am anxious to try it myself.” 
An Oxfordshire surgeon wrote some while ago: “I am 
trying it (Antipon) in a serious case of a man weighing 
16st., short, and with heart affection. He already has 
lost 3et.” A doctor’s wife writes, after a short course 
of Aatipon treatment; “I have not made any difference 
in my diet, and I have reduced my weight Ist.; my 
husband is a medical man, and he quite thinks I am 
doing right in not restricting my diet.” Another writer, 
resident at bone ay ome Durham, says; “I am getting 
thinner and much better in health. I have asked my 
doctor about Antipon, and he wants me to continue 
with it.” The opinion of the famous French pbysician, 
Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris,'with regard to the perfect efficacy 
and harmlessness of Antipon is already well known. 

Sweating, exercising, and special dieting have no part 
in the Anti régime. Good fare and sufficient rest 
are, with plenty of fresh air, the best assistants of 
action in the peGnoeye. Lipa hare ane rebpen it 

ing process which goes on so rapidly and amazingly. 
tthe decrease begins with the first doses, and withins 
day and a night amounts to something between 8oz. and 
38lb., acoording to degree of the obesity and general 
state of health. The subsequent daily diminution is 
a pleasing, and the doses may cease for good as 
soon as the subject is satisfied that normal weight is 
recovered and the figure is thoroughly symmetrical. 
Ladies will delight to learn that the reduction of bulk, 
however great it may be, leaves no unsighity wrinkles 
or bagginess, the skin being very beneficially acted upon, 
and a healthy, clear complexion soon laces the 
sallowness or the rougeur which are often so displeasin 
in stout people. The Antipon method is a ratio 
reconstructive treatment which restores both beauty 
and health. 

Antipon is pleasant to the palate, and has no dis. 

ble after effects. It contains only pure and 
harmless vegetable substances in liquid form. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4e. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, should there be any ar 
may be had (on sending remittance), privately packed, 
carriage paid, direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 
Street, London, §.E. 


It isn’t a question of diet.” 


—The October number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE contains a vivid account of his final dash for the 
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HowEvER remunerative the business of laying 
horses is, and wily as many bookmakers are, as a class, 
they have not a few difficulties to contend with, for, as 
the famous Australian bookmaker, the late Mr. “‘ Joe” 
Thompson, once remarked, “ We layers always stand to 
beshotat.” And no doubt this remark was entirely justifi- 
able, for some of the devices practised by ingenious and 
unscrupulous backers to cheat unsuspecting kmakers 
are so carefully thought out as almost to seem worthy of 
being put to a better use: 

A particularly cunning fraud was brought to light not 
long ago in a betting club at Birmingham. A certain 
S.P. commission agent, with a large private clientéle, 
just before the commencement of racing used to collect 
the slips from his clients on each of which was written 
the names of various horses they wished to back: 

Day after day one of his clients made a bet with this 
agent by handing him a ry in the usual way on which 
was scrawled the name of the horse and the time of the 
race in which it was entered, as thus, “‘ Sceptre, 3.30.”” 
The bookmaker, naturally enough, never dreaming that 
anything could be wrong, put the slip in his pocket, 
where it remained until settling time after racing was 
over. 


Disappearing Ink. 

Now the horse which the backer so cunningly selected 
was entered in two races—almost every day double 
entries can be found in the majority of racing programmes 
—say, for example, those timed for 3 o'clock and 3.30 
o’clock respectively, and when the punter put his money 
on his fancy it had already won the first. 

How could he hope to win his money then? Well, 
this far-seeing individual wrote out his commission with 
ordinary ink as far as the letter “3,” adding the “30” 
with a certain brand of ink which disappears after a short 
sims, and can only be brought to light again by applying 

eat. 

In consequence, when the bookmaker came to go 
through his slips in the evening it appeared that the bet 
was duly timed for the 3 o'clock race, and as the horse 
named had won this race, he naturally had to pay, though, 
actually, when he received the paper the race was timed 


3.30, but the‘ 30” had vanished, owing to the “‘ disappear- 
ing’ ink used. 

‘or some months the backer continued to work this 
underhand means of cheating his agent without suspicion 
being aroused, but, like murder, “‘ frauds will out,’ and 

ly this ingenious trick was discovered owing to the 
bookmaker deciding to settle on each race individually, 
instead of at the end of the day. 

“Similar dodges of this kind are by no means un- 
common,” a well-known layer told Mr. P. Doubleyou, 
“and quite recently a member of a leading sporting club, 
which, of course, is supplied with a telegraphic tape 
machine, conveyed by prearranged signs, the name 
of the winner to a confederate outside: He casuall 
went to one of the windows of the club, and, mopping his 
brow with a handkerchief, blowing his nose, or making 
some other similar movement, duly arranged, the name 
of the winner was by this simple device transmitted to 
a man who was watching in the house opposite. 

“ His confederate bolted off toa bookmaker in the neigh- 
bourhood and invested a considerable sum of money on 
the winner and, to avoid suspicion, smaller sums on one 
or two other runners. The bets were accepted without 
demur, as there seemed no possibility of the winner 
being known so soon after the event.” 

Perhaps the most ingenious trick ever perpetrated on 
a commission-agent was worked last year in a forei 
club off Regent Street, which, by the way, was shortly 
afterwards raided by the police. 

The proprietor of this gaming club made use of a room 
on the second floor during racing hours for the purposes 
of betting, and while racing was going on the room was 
crowded with backers. Situated at the back of the 
house, there seemed not a ghost of a chance of the name 
of the various winners being known until slips were 
brought in by a messenger-boy, s iy engaged to 
bring the name of the winner and placed horses as soon 
as they came up on the tape from a racing telegraph agency 
situated close by. 

Scheming with Scent. 

However, a gang of backers at last devised a scheme 
by which they could take advantage of the proprietor. 
At the corner of the room was a tube connected with the 
kitchen in the basement, through which members of the 
club used to give their orders for tea and refreshment: 
Now, as any voice from below could be heard in the 
office above, the schemers saw at once that they would 
have to invent some means of communication other than 
by the voice ; and this is how they did it. 

They selected a various assortment of scents, each of 
which, before the day’s racing commenced, aed agreed 
should mean the name of a horse. Thus, Jockey Club 


BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


FOU CAN PLACBE one of these tables = your dining-room table and Hit tt off and store 


against the wall when it ie not wanted. 


tion of the 


scent would represent Ard Patrick ; Eau de Cologne, Flyi 
Fox ; lavender water, Tommy Tittlemouse ; fit of the 
valley, Ravensbury ; wallflower, Raeburn ; 80 on, 
and so forth—only the names of the most likely winners 
being selected: One of the waiters in the kitchen below 
was ‘let into” the secret code and willi agreed to 
“row in” with them, and so when one of the backers 
upstairs blew down the tube and asked for some refresh- 
ment, he would reply in loud tones, so that all in the room 
could hear his voice, “‘ All right, sir!” at the same time 
pouring on to his handkerchief the i scent which 
represented the winner's name, and thus, by simply 
sniffing at the tube, the backer up above was enabled to 
know at once the name of the winner, and could, therefore, 
back his fancy with the greatest confidence: 

This wily dodge worked without a hitch right up to the 
time that the club was raided, when the waiter, anxious to 
ingratiate himself with the proprietor, exposed the fraud: 
As luck would have it, however, on the afternoon that 
the police broke into the club, the gang of conspiring 
backers happened to be absent, and in consequence they 
escaped all punishment: 


—__ -—_~+ f= ___~— 
COMMONS v. LORDS. 

Tue fight over the Budget is yet another of those 

riodical squabbles between the Lower House and the 

pper, and, without expressing an opinion one way or 
the other, it is permissible to point out that the House of 
Lords and the Commons have fallen out frequently before, 
and that the former, nevertheless, still continues to carry 
on its functions. 

The “ Lords,” however, has had some narrow squeaks. 
Once, indeed, and that so far back as 1649, it was voted 
by the Commons to be “ useless,” and ordered ‘to be 
abolished.” Yet it was in session again less than a 
year afterwards. 

But the most tremendous collision of modern times was 
undoubtedly that of February, 1832, when the Lords 
threw out the Great Reform Bill. The Commons then had 
at their back the whole country, which was, indeed, ripe 
for revolution, and the King, seeing this, took an abso- 
lutely unprecedented step. He eent for the Prime 
Minister, Earl Grey, and told him to send in the names of 
as many commoners, friends of the Bill, as he might deem 
expedient, and he (the King) would forthwith create 
them peers, so that they could sit and vote in the Upper 
House, and thereby secure the Bill’s passage. 

This unexpected, drastic action had the desired effect. 
The Lords were now as anxious to pass the Bill as they had 
been before to stop its passing. And a few weeks 
later, when it was again sent up from the Commons, the 
majority for the Bill was 84. 


If you are careless 
about yourself 
don’t ruin the 
future of your 
boys and girls. 
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RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


te place on your own Dining Tabic. CASH OR ZEASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Adjus'able Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-preot 
Rubber Cushions, wo Cues, Marking Board, Test, Tory co Grpetalate Balls, &c. 


combining amusement with recreation. 
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Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway Station at cur risk. Mo charge for Packages. LISTS FREE. 
Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30/-. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD & DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with 'e Patent Action for Raising, and Levelling. A handsome piece of Furniture as a Dining Table 
tad shigh-cleas Billiard Tobie; Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, ate. "Prices range from 1S ie. a 


or easy payments. sent on app. 
FREE Sii'cecshid'aferrased E. J. RILEY Ltd., 
td Dining Tables, andemall'cr | Imperial Billiard Mills, ACCRINGTON. 


London Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. © 


Children are full of action from 
morn till night. They use up a 
Ict of vitality—you couldn’t take 
as many steps as they do. They 
are growing, and so require more 
nutrition or they will be small and 
puny men and women. Quaker 
Oats is the best food for them— 
to play on—study on— grow on. 


T E E T H I N G without convulsions or fretting 


ia the result of giving SCOTT’S Emulsion which helps 


te form good teeth. But it must be SCOTT’S 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


2 Waterloo Place, Wellington Street, Cheltenham. October 28th, 1908. 
Sirs,—My little son made good progress until I weaned him, he was then seven months and 
bad two teeth, but then his flesh became very soft and taking his food was convulsed 
and would y the hour. I tried ds of 40 a es or ‘ 
In SCOTT'S Emulsion Patent foods, mill Or we'two teeth and 00 sita of 
the manufacturers have — more,and made no attempt to pull himself up. I thought : 
put in the CURE —in__ I would try him with SCO’ alsion. He took it 


other emulsions the cure Véry readily, and after a few doses he ~ 


is left out! .. had no more convulsions. Before he had 


th on 
but by the continued use of SCOTT'S Emulsion they soon 
can eat an thing | 
(Signed) ALICE BRO 
Stad for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. A 
for, ree tample bottle enclose 3d. ot POeCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 1071 
ecutter Street, London, E.C. 
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MORE POWERFUL. 
Tue man who had been keeping 
his seat in the Underground spoke 
at last to the woman hanging on 
toa strap who had been eyeing him intently forsome time. 
““T know I ought to get up and let you have my seat, 
madam,” he said, ‘ but ’'m apy pa ye that sort 
of thing. I have just joined the ‘ Sit Still Club.’ id 
“That is all right, sir,’ replied the woman. “ You 
mustn’t mind my looking at you so hard. I ama member 
of the ‘ Stand and Stare Club.’ * Z 
After which she continued to stand and stare at him 
in such a fierce manner that he finally got up, waved her 
into his seat, and said, ‘I think I’ll resign from my club 
and join yours, madam.” 
So 1 Ol od 
First Youts : “ Scientists say that trees contribute to 
the heat of the atmosphere.” 
Second Youth: “ That’s so; a birch has warmed me 
many a time.” 
SOC 
Macisrrate: “ If I remember rightly, this is not your 
first appearance in court.” : 
Prisoner: “No, your honour; but I hope you don’t 
judge by appearances.” 
COC, 
‘ Crrric (as the composer plays his last piece) : “ Very fine 
indeed! But what is that passage which makes the cold 
chills run down the back ? 
Composer : ‘ That is where the wanderer has the hotel 
bill brought to him.” 
>_—_0CO 


ETIQUETTE FOR COOKS. 
‘ « Excuse me, mum,” said the fashionable lady’s new 
Irish cook, ‘“ but would you moind now, if I had this 
address printed on me carrd ? 

“Why, not at all, Bridget,” replied the fashionable 
mistress. ‘ Of course, it is unusual, but this is your home 
now, and if you have a card it is perfectly proper for you 
to put your address on it.” 

“ Thank x mum,” said Erin’s brawny 
daughter. “‘ An’ I noticed ye had printed on yer 
cards, mum, ‘ At home on Thursdays." Would 
it be proper for me, mum, to have printed on 
moine, ‘ Tuesdays off’ 7” 

>__OC 


Sue : “ What sort of a man is he?” 

He: “ Oh, he’s a man who would be willing to 
share your last shilling with you.” 

_—_OcCco 

Op Cuap: “ Yes, sir, I’m ninety-three next 
i mee and I don’t recollect ever telling a 
ie.” 

Young Man: “ Well, you can’t expect your 
memory to be very reliable at your age.” 


>_—_0cC- 


_ "You persuaded your husband to join a 
glee club?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bliggins. ‘ When he 
starts to sing at home I can now advise him not 
to tire his voice, and when he sings in the club I 
can’t hear him.” 


a Ol 
Gruss: “I hear your last novel has already 
appeared in its sixth edition. How did 
you manage to become 50 phenomenally 
popular ?”* 
rubb: “.Very simple. I put an advertisement in 
the.papers saying that I was looking for a wife who 
is something like the heroine of my novel. Within two 
days the first edition was sold out.” 
_—_0ocCco 
Riou American Fatuer-1n-Law: “ My daughter and 
Tare much disappointed in your chateau. It seems to be 
a barren tract of land, and I don’t believe anything has 
grown on it for fifty years.” 


Count de Bakkovisnek: ‘‘Monsieur forgets ze 
magnificent mortgages.” 
>—_0cC ‘ 


FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE. 


PRoFESSIONAL military and naval men are wont to 
shrug their shoulders in the presence of the civilian who 
belongs to amateur organisations. There is a story of a 
young officer in the Navy who met knowledge in a lands- 
man when he least expected it. 

When his ship was in harbour, an amateur naval brigade 
came on board for a little practical instruction. The 

oung licutenant was detailed to givo the landsmen their 
lesson in gun manoeuvre. 

He showed them all the different types of guns and 
explaincd their mechanism. Once, however, his know- 
1 failed him. One of the guns was a new model, and 
something about the breech mechanism was novel and 

rplexing. 

“This, gentlemen, is a new attachment for—for——” 

One of the naval brigade spoke up: 

“ Excuse mo, sir, it’s for range-finding.” Then he went 
on to explain, but after a few words stopped and retired. 
The officer looked at him coldly. 

“ How do you know what you're talking about? This 
device wasn’t put on any ship until three weeks ago.” 

‘I know, sir; but I’m the man who invented it.” 


Lieut. 


reach the South Pole. 


Benevolent-looking Lady (with a pitying 
dragged from underneath his motor-car) : 

Unfortunate Viciim : “ No, madam, I haven't. 
that has ever happened to me.” 


AN AWFUL FALL. 


“ SpeaKina of bad falls," remarked Jones, “I fell out 
of a window once, and the sensation was terrible. During 


my transit through the air I really believe I thought of 
every mean act I had ever committed in my life.” - 
“ ‘Hum |? growled Thompson ; “‘ you must have fallen 
an awful distance.” 
COCO 
“Tue difference between a woman and a glass,” said 
a funny fellow, “is that the glass reflects without speaking, 
while a woman speaks without reflecting.” 
“ And the difference between you and a glass,” said the 
sharp girl, “ is that the glass is polished ! ” 
_—_0UC 


SARCASM. 

A GENTLEMAN dining in his own room at an hotel where 
servants were “ few and far between,” dispatched a lad 
among them for a cut of beef. After a long time the 
lad returned, and was asked by the faint and hungry 
a omg “ Are you the lad I sent for this beef?’ 

“ 8, sir,” 

“ Bless me!” resumed the hungry wit, “how you 
have grown!” 

a) ©) ed 


HE’D ESCAPED THAT! 


“ Poor man, have 
This is 


SAVING HIS WIND. 
A Hicutanp athletic gathering was in full swing, and 
considerable interest centred in the chances of a local 
competitor who had entered for several events and con- 


fidently expected to win at least one of them. His first 
attempt was in that hardest of races the quarter-mile, and 
ho was easily defeated. 
“Donal, Donal!” exclaimed a supporter reprovingly, 
“ why did ye no rin faster?” 
“ Bin faster!” echoed Donald contemptuously, “ an’ 
me reserving masel’ for the bagpipe competition !” 
__OCo 
“ Nature plans well for mankind's needs.” 
“T should say so. What could be more convenient 
than ears to hook spectacles over ?” - 
o—_OC 
Fam Amateor : “ The curtain will rise in a few minutes. 
Are you quite sure you know your words ?”” 
Hero: ‘ Yes, all except the part where I kiss you. 
We'd better rehearse that again.” 


SOC 


THE GOLF VARIETY. 


Scoot TeacuER: “‘ And now that we have finished 
discussing the lion and the tiger, who can tell me about 
the lynx?” 

A painful pause. Finally a small hand is hesitatingly 
elevated. 

Teacher : ‘ Well, Tommy, can you describo the lynx?” 

Tommy : “ No’m.” 

Teacher: ‘Then why did you raise your hand?” 

Tommy: “I thought Willie Wuggles could tell.” 

Teacher: ‘And what made you think Willie could 
describe the lynx ?”” 

Tommy : “Cause his brother's a caddie.” 


look at the man who has just been 
a wife?” 
e worst thing 


\ 


Wansx nitpine 
Oot. 7, 1909, 


ON THE CHEAP. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer was 
once staying ‘in company with a 
struggling young author at an 
hotel in a small country town. One fine morning the 
former sought out the host and addressed him as 
follows :— 

“You would oblige me by making your charges as low 
as possible for my young colleague. He is not a rich 


man. 

The landlord, delighted with the presence in his house 
of the man of renown, promised to have due consideration 
for the putse of the younger guest. But a few days after- 
wards tha famous author came to him again, saying : 

“ By the way, don’t let my bill be bigger than that ot 
my young friend. It would humiliate im ; boys like 
that are so extremely touchy !” 


aa 
“<SpreNDID colour, isn’t it ?”? asked the fishmonger, 
cutting open & salmon. 
“Yes,” replied the purchaser, “looks as if it were 
blushing at the price you ask for it.” 
>—_0c' 
“ How realistic your painting is: It fairly makes my 
mouth water.” ; 
“ A sunset makes your mouth water ?” 
“ Oh, it is a sunset, is it ? I thought it was a fried egg.” 
1 Od 


Newty-Wep Hussanp : “ The time has come, dearest, 
when I shall have the painful task of acquaint- 
your father with the fact that I am heavily 
in debt.” 
Wife: “Don’t mind that. I’m sure he'll 
give you the sympathy of a companion in 


adversity.” 
Sr a ©] 
Mrs A.: “ There is nothing like matrimony 
to make a man appreciate the value of money." 
Mrs. B.: “That’s so. A sovereign a man 
gives to his wife does look bigger to him than 
any other sovereign.” 


_—_OCcoX 


“Waar is this peculiar key on your type- 
writer? I never saw it on any before.” 

“ Hist ! My own invention. Whenever you 
can’t spell a word you press this key and it 
makes a blur.” 

><—0c 


SAM’S STRONG POINT. 

For many years a certain old fellow had been 
engaged by a Lincolnshire farmer to gather hia 
gone at 4 fixed sum per acre. He died, 

owever, and the farmer was obliged to get 
another man. A day or two after, the farme: 
strolled round to see how the new man waa 
progressing. To his surprise, at one end of the 
field he found a large heap of stones. 

“Here, wot’s this mean ?”” he demanded. 

“Well, sir,” responded the man in charge 
of the operation, “ Oi thought as Oi’d save you 
4 bit o’ trouble next seed time, 80 whenever Oi 
finds a stone in the taties Oi just dumps um 
down ’ere.” 

“Ah,” remarked the farmer gloomily, “1 
shall never find another man like old Sam.” 

“Why,” replied the other, Yather nettled, 
‘old Sam was ‘arf blind, an’ didn’t know a 
stone when ’e seen one.” 

“Mebbe he didn’t, an’ mebbe he did,” sighed the 
farmer, ‘‘ but he weren’t so plaguey pertickler about 
keepin’ ’em out o’ the taties. Bless my soul, they 
weighs!” 


S00 


Lavy or THE HovszE: “ But this fish isn’t fresh !" 
Fishmonger: “ An’ whose fault’s that? I offered it 
to yer at the beginning of the week an’ yer wouldn’t ’ave 
it then.” 
a) ©] 
Surrraaist: “ We believe that a woman should get 


an: “ Well, I know one woman who gets 


1°) ad z 

“You see, I’m familiar with your music,” remarked 
the amateur pianist, after his performance at the concert, 

“It seems so,” replied the popular composer. “ Ab 
any rate, you took s great many liberties with it.” 

COC 
NOTHING WRONG, OH, NO! 

Tam irate householder smothered his wrath, and 
descended to the basement. 

“ Are Sn the plumber?” he asked of a fg indi- 
vidual who was tinkering with the pipes in the cellar. 

“ Yos, guv’nor,” replied the man. 

‘ Been long at the trade?” 

“Bout a year, guv’nor.” 

‘I suppose you make mistakes now and again? ? 

“Me, guv’nor? Never! I’m too good s workman 
for that!” 

“Oh, then I suppose it’s all right! I imagined that 
you had connected up the wrong pipes, for the chandelier 
in the drawing-room is spraying water like a fountain, 
and the bathroom tap is on fire!” 


Shackleton tells how he climbed Antarctic Mountaina 10,000 feet high, in his historic effort to 
See the October PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Now on sale. 
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The GREAT SECRETst SKIN [[EALING 
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Science Makes a Wonderful Discovery. 


9 __ | break out. Attention was drawn to the uliar 
What Nature’s Methods Teach healing edie possessed by certain one Saale: 
t 


Facts for Wives and Workers. When these herbs were scientifically treated they 
yielded rich juices which accounted for those 


F wonderful powers. Steps were consequently taken 
TH Hiyateey Of the “ natant Saag of new skin to bring ‘tees juices ‘oe high point of reff natnent 
to replace that which is daily washed off has | ang perfection, and to secure the right combina- 
always been of absorbing interest, Probe that secret | tion of them for human use. 
and the cause might be discovered for those many Eventually there was produced an entirely new 
skin diseases which, however much they may vary | substance called Zam-Buk, which, on severe prac- 
in intensity of irritation and disfigurement, all have tical test was seen to be capable of both destroying 
the one common peril of stopping Nature’s function | 8er™ms and poisons lying beneath the skin-surface, 
of growing new healthy skin. and promoting the growth of new healthy skin 
It was a true understanding of the skin that gave ; 00 Nature’s own lines. So powerful is this new 
rise to the early Roman custom of eglaly anointing | Preparation that long-standing cases of eczema, 
the human body with certain herbal balms whose | Ulcers, bad legs, and poisoned wounds readily 
skin-reviving powers were as remarkable as their | Yield to its strange influence. This demanded 
aroma was rich and pleasant. The Ancient Gladiators, the invention of delicate machinery whereby the 
too, regularly dressed their skins with precious balms. balm could be produced in large quantities, 
Unfortunately in recent years there have crept and at a cost within the reach of the most 


“ into use cheap ointments and salves which nearly always | modest purse. : 
A Lyptcat contain rancid animal fats and mineral drugs, too coarse Thus this new balm, embodying the great 
RemanCharister, to be absorbed by the minute pores or “breathing- | secret of skin healing, and containing no 
Oneof the Zarliet holes” in the skin. rancid animal fat, was given to the public, 
Users of Famous Costly researches have, however, been made along new who acclaimed it as an urgent necessity FREE 


Herbal Balms lines with a view to finding other natural means for in every home. 


keeping up that constant supply of new healthy tissue | Zutt svpptic pimp) mh giateal Soma Choate 


é a . < per_bez, 
which is absent when ulcers, pimples, or festering sores | « sme prices from teeters ie Samah So, 


| nnn. Unique Herbal Composition Renders 
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CS” ‘amm-Buk Unsurpassed in Curing Skin-Disease 
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Passers=By. 


THE STORY OF A SINGING GIRL, A HUNCHBACK, AND A MONKEY. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
“There is only Marcel Left!” 


CurisTINE was sitting alone, curled up in her chair. 
Ambrose had been gone an hour or more, but she was still 
thinking about him and their interview. She heard the 
front-door bell ring, and rose doubtfully to her feet. Her 
maids had gone to She could not imagine who it might 
be, come to visit her at such an hour. She stepped out into 
the hall, and then paused in sudden fear. 

Supposing it should be Marcel ! She stood rooted to the 
spot. Tho whole horror of the coming of that other man, 
and the thing which had happened to him, was suddenly 
brought vividly before her. Once more the bell rang, softly 
but insistently. She heard a sound stirring in the servants’ 
room, and it gave her courage. At any rate, she was not 
alone. A cry would summon both the girls. She opened 
the door and peered out. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

The Marquis nodded. She closed the door mechanically, 
and led the way into the sitting-room. Then she turned 
once more to look into his face. There were signs there of 
the agony through which he had been ing. 

“*What is it that has happened?” she asked. “ Why 
have you come here at this hour ? ie 

“T'came on the chance of finding you up and alone,” he 
answered. “ To-night I had a blow. I wanted to tell you 
about it, and ask whether you knew.” 

“] know that Marcel is in London,” 
‘* Marcel and Pierre.” 

Lord Ellingham shook his head. 

“Tt is not that only,” he said. “ One could deal with men 
like those, one in my position. It is worse. It is Jacques 
Leblun who has followed them, who stands aloof somewhere, 


she answered. 


watching.” 
“Jacques Leblun?” she echoed. ‘‘Do you mean the 
French Detective ~~ as 


Lord Ellingham nodded. 

* Yes!” he answered. ‘It is the man who was prescnt 
all through the trial of Marcel and the others, who was always 
silent, but always listening. He believed that Marcel told 
the truth when he swore that there was another who was 
responsible with him for some of the things which happeced 
at the Place Noire. He believed that it was not Marcel who 
shot that great bully of a gendarme.” 

‘And he is here?” Christine asked. “In London?” 

“He is here, watching,” the Marquis answered. ‘“ He is 
here because he believes that through Marcel he will find that 
other man.” 

A rare thing came to Christine. Her face softened, her 
dark eyes were compassionate. She passed her arm through 
his, and led him to a chair. 
_ “It is terrible,” she said 
to you just now.” 

Pierre and Marcel were in my house only yesterday,” the 
Marquis said. ‘‘ Even the details of my escape are known 
to Leblun.’ I was told — by Mayo, the ambassador, 
of the man and the hunchback and the girl, who passed out 
of the Place Noire that night, wheeling a barrel-organ.” 

She was silent for several minutes. 

“I wonder,” she said softly, ‘how much you really had 
to do with that house of mysteries?” 

The Marquis groaned. 

* Not so much, after all,” he answered. * You know very 
well that I was desperate that first night, when your mother 
and Maréel brought me there. I was ready to join in any- 
thing, but even then I would have nothing to do with the 

aming.”” 
ee It was the attack upon the banks ?”’ she asked softly. 

The Marquis nodded. 

“T was in that,” he admitted. ‘It appealed to me. It 
was a desperate adventure, and it meant wealth for all of us 
If it succeeded.” 

** But it did succeed ?” . 

The Marquis nodded. 

* “Tt succeeded all right,” he said, ‘but, unfortunately, the 
house was raided the next night, and I suppose the moncy 
was seized.” 

“You were not concerned,” she asked softly, “in the 
Pierre Laplage matter?” 

“Not I,” he answered. ‘I never stooped so low as that. 
I brought some English boys into the house one night, but I 
told them it was a gaming place, and that I could not answer 
for the play. They ran their own risk.” 

“If IT could help you!” she murmured. 

** You can tell me where I can find Ambrose,” the Marquis 
said. ‘If he goes wheeling that piano about London, Leblun 
will find him to a certainty.” 

«* Ambrose was here not an hour ago,” Christine said. “ He 
was in a strange mood, too.” 

“* Has he ever accepted anything from you ?” the Marquis 
asked. 

“Not a penny,” she answered. ‘‘ He will not.” 

The Marquis’ thoughts went back to the day when Ambrose 
had ome te sce him, and bidden him fly from the country. 

‘Tt is conceivable,” he said, ‘that Ambrose might feel 
that he has a grudge against me for taking you away.” 

She nodded. 

* He is a strange being,” she sald. “I think that he does 
feel like that. ” 

The Marquis gave a little gesture of despair. 

** It is hopeless,” he said. 


; “ but it is not so bad as it seems 


The miraculous adventures and hairbreadth 
bis own story; ‘ Nearest the South Pole,” 


“Tt is nothing of the sort,” she answered. “I will send 
for Ambrose. I will see that he holds his peace.” 

“It is useless trying to bribe him,” the Marquis said. 
“Money seems to mean nothing to him.” 

“He will do more for me than anyone,” Christine eaid. 
“T promise you that he shall not give you away. I will see 
to that. As for those others, if they speak shay must go 


back to prison. If they speak, they lose for ever the chance 
of making any money out of you. I do not think that they 
are to be feared.” 


‘“‘'There is one more,” the Marquis said, ‘an Englishman 
who was playing at the tables that night, himself, I believe, 
half a spy.” 

“Gilbert Hannaway !”” she exclaimed. 

The Marquis nodded. 

“There are too many who know or guess,” he said. ‘ The 
odds are heavy against me.” 

Christine was deep in thought. 

“T am afraid,” she said, ‘ that after all I am your greatest 
enemy. Ambrose is wild with you because I have left him. 
Gilbert Hannaway and I have quarrelled because I could not 
tell him why I was willing to accept so much from you. 
Never mind. Ambrose I am sure I can deal with, even now. 
Gilbert Hannaway I will try.” 

The Marquis glanced at the clock and rose to his feet. 

“TI must go on,” he said, a little wearily. ‘ I came to tell 
you these things, Christine, to put you on your guard. If 
Jacques Leblun should find you out——” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“Look at me!” she exclaimed. “Am I likely to be 
recognised ? Remember that in Paris I wore short skirts, 
and my hair was down my back.” 

“ You have changed,” the Marquis said. ‘‘ I suppose——’ 

He broke off suddenly in his sentence. The interruption 
which came from within a few feet of them was in a wa 
sufficiently amazing. The telephone bell of a snail 
instrument placed upon the sideboard was ringing violently. 
They both stared at one another. The Marquis glanced at 
the clock. 

“It is past eleven,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is there who 
would ring you up?” 

“Heaven knows!” she muttered. ‘I shall not answer.” 

“You must!” he directed. ‘‘ Go and see who it is.” 

She took the receiver from the instrument with trembling 
fingers. There was another receiver upon the table. She 
passed it silently to tho Marquis, who held it to his ear. 

“ Who is it ?”’ she asked in a tremulous voice. 

There was silence for a moment, and a strange vibration 
down the wires. Then a voice, which at first she failed to 


ay cme : 
“Christine!” it called. ‘Is it Christine who speaks ?” 
* It is I,” she answered. ‘ Who is it?” 

Again the vibration, only this time its cause was obvious 
enough. It was a laugh, a strange, half-delirious laugh. 
The girl shivered. 

“Tt is Ambrose,” they heard at last. “I, Ambrose. 
Listen well, for I have something to tell you.” 

“‘T am listening,” Christine faltered. ‘Go on!” 

* All the night,”’ the voice continued, “‘ I have been with 
two madmen—madmen, Christine. Oh, how I have laughed ! 
I sat with them in a little café. They whispered together ; 
they must make me drunk. So they tried. They brought 
brandy, and I drank. More brandy, and I drank still. Then 
they whispered together again. My eyes were closed. And 
what do you think? It was of my piano that they spoke, 
the little piano that we have wheeled together throug the 
lanes and along the boulevards and across the streets of this 
city. It was of my piano that they spoke! They thought— 
Christine, listen, for this is a joke—they thought that there 
was something hidden in it.” 

Christine looked up, and her eyes met the eyes of the man 
only a foot or so away. They were both as pale as death. 

“He is mad!” she whispered. 

The Marquis said nothing. Even his lips were pale. Down 
the wires came the shrill denial. 

“Oh, not mad, Christine, not mad—only drunk, drunk 
and happy as a man can be! It is so droll. They found 
out where my organ was in the entry, Pes know, at Pickett 
Street. They took me by the arm, and they helped me out 
of the place, and my knees shook and my eyes were closed ; 
but inside I laughed! They put me in a cab, and we drove 
on and on and on, all the way to Pickett Street. They 
helped me out of the cab. I stumbled across the pavement. 
‘Which way ?’ they asked, and shook me. I led them right. 
I led them to the entry. I showed them the catch of the gate. 
We entered, and there was the piano. Christine, it was 
droll! They tore the back off my poor little instrument. 
They lifted the first board, they struck matches and peered 
down, tore the strings with their eagerness and their haste, 
and then they began to get ang'y. 7 

“T gat and looked at them, muddled, drunk, you under- 
stand, drunk as a man may be. They quarrelled, those two, 
wild with disappointment. They quarrelled at first silently, 
and then I saw the blood rising hot. They spoke so fast 
and so angrily that I heard only one half of what they said. 
But they quarrelled. They were very, very angry. Marcel, 
he took the other by the throat. I sat upon the ground and 
watched them. I was too drunk, you see, to move. Then, 
as I swayed, a knife fell from my pocket, the knife I carry 
always for fear. But never mind that.” 

** Stop!” Christine shrieked down the telephone. 
faint. Don’t go on, Ambrose!” 

The Marquis held her up. He did not speak, but there was 
something in his face which gave her strength. 
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** ] am better,” she murmured. ‘“ Finish, Ambrose.” 

ike knife fil from, my bands. 1 wan too drank too 
drunk to hold it. Marcel saw it, snatched it up. Picrre saw 
it, too, and he ran. Out of the entry they ran, and I sudden! 
was not so drunk. Up I rose, and hobbled to the door. sf 
saw them go down Pickett Street, round the corner; I saw 
Marcel’s hand lifted, I saw him strike, I saw the crowd gather 
They picked Pierre up and they chased Marcel. isten, 
Christine! Pierre is dead. There is only Marcel left. : 

id Marvel ran swiftly, and they say here that he has escaped 
But Pierre is dead. Where he fell he died, and Marcel is 
hunted now for his life. Christine, these things are strange.” 

“But where are you?” she faltered. ‘Is there no one 
who can hear?” 

“T am in the Flece I love,”’ he answered. ‘I am in the 
great, flaring public-house at the top of the bridge, whero 
there are cushions and mirrors, where it is warm, and the 
bottles of brandy on the shelves stand like regiments of 
soldiers. No, there is no one who can hear. I stand in 
little compartment, and the door closes tight. There is no 
one who can hear. I have paid my threepence to talk te 
you. I have told you these things, Christine, although I am 
drunk. It is wonderful, eh ? Now I go back to my scat to 
drink, to talk, and to drink. Good-night !” 

The Marquis turned towards Christine. He himsclf was 
trembling in every limb. Word by word, as the story had 
come to him in those sharp, staccato sentences, he had felt 
his heart beat more wildly. The perspiration now waa 
standing all over his forehead. 

With an effort he realised where he was. The weight of 
the girl was heavy upon his arm. He looked into her face 
and saw that she had fainted. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
Leblun Talks. 


Gmusert Hannaway rose from his chair to greet this 
unexpected visitor. A few minutes before, lingering over his 
after-breakfast cigarette, he had found life dull enough. The 
m: name, however, upon the piece of teboard which ho 
still held in his hand had galvanised him into excitement. 

“‘ Mr. Leblun,” he said, holding out his hand. “I am very 
glad to know you, sir.” 

There was nothing impressive about the appearance of 
Jacques Leblun. He was short and slight, dark, clean- 
shaven, and with somewhat worn face. His eyes were nearly 
always half closed, as though he were short-sighted. His 
hair was parted in the middle, and with great 
exactness. He accepted the armchair which his host had 
wheeled up to the fire, and disposed of his hat and stick. 

“Your nam>,” Hannaway remarked, ‘has been familiar 
to me for a good many years, ever aince I spent some time in 
Paris, as a matter of fact.” 

Leblun nodded. He spoke English excellently, and with 
very little accent. 

“You are very kind, sir,” he said. ‘‘ You were in my 
country, I believe, four or five years ie 

“That is true,’ Hannaway admitted. 

“You were pene I also believe,’ Leblun continued, 
*t when a house in the Place Noire was raided by gendarmes.” 

Hannaway nodded. 

‘“©T was there playing baccarat,” he said. “The place 
interested me. I had been there several times before.” 

Leblun sighed gently. 

“Mr. Hannaway,” he said, ‘I am getting an old man now. 
Such ambitions as I had are practically either laid aside or 
accomplished. I am, or rather I have been all my life, as I 
think you know, a detective. You, I believe, arc one of 
those gentlemen who, without being connected with such 
matters professionally, still find a certain amount of interest, 
shall I say sport, in following out to its termination such 
affairs as may chance to interest you.” 

“My interest in that house in the Place Noire,” said 
Hannaway, “ was largely because I was aware that tho 

aming tables were being conducted in an illicit fashion, and 
f was almost certain that behind it all there was another 
and a more criminal reason for its existence.” 

“We should have met in those days,” L<b!un remarked. 
“ We might have been able to help one another. Araid, as you 
know, was made, and certain captures effected. Marcel, 
who posed as the ringleader, was arrested and condemned, 
condemned not only for the various robberies which it was 

roved had emanated from that house, but for having shot 
ead a gendarme in the execution of his duty. Marcel 
ae rom his prison three weeks ago.”” 

«Escaped ?”? Hannaway murmured. 

Leblun nodded. 

“To you, sir,” he continued, “I do not mind confessing 
| that we could, if we had chosen, have arrested’ this man 
within a dozen hours of his escape. For reasons of my own, 
I persuaded the Chief Commissioner of Police to let him go 
for atime. It is always perfectly easy to lay our hands upon 
him, and in the interests of justice t asi curious to see in 
what direction he might turn his footsteps.” 

“In the interests of justice?’ Hannaway repeated. 
* You are going a little beyond me.” 

Leblun nodded. 

“Permit me,” he said, “that I explain. Marcel at the 
trial, as you may or may not remember, vigorously protested 
his innocence of having fired that fatal shot. He also 
declared that there was another, an Englishman, behind him 
in the conception and execution of that remarkable series of 
thefts in which the gang who inhabited the house in the 
Place Noire were implicated. Marcel was not, I may add, 
believed, except by me. 

“T have always been convinced that there escaped from 
the house that night, wheeling a barrel organ, and having by 
his side a hunchback and a singing girl, the man whose brain 
was really responsible for the most daring and successful 
robbery which Paris has ever known. Therefore, I said when 
Marcel escaped, let him go. Let us follow him. He will 
lead us toward that person who, in all probability, mado off 
with the large sums of money which we were unable to lay 
our hands upon at the time of the raid.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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wars Napoleon found 
the mountainous Alps 
barring the way into 
Italy, he summoned all his 
courage and skill and made 
his engineers carve a road 
practically out of the rock 
for his troops to march 
along. It was a splendid 
engineering feat, and proof 
of the general’s resources and ability. 
Within reach of Napoleon at that time there 
lay another secret which, solved since by science, 
has meant untold benefit to millions of people, 
and saved the lives of an even greater army 
than Napoleon sacrificed on his historic march. 
The pine-clad slopes of the Alps havo for 
centuries been noted for their peculiar health- 
giving and balmy air. The unfailing robustness 
of the Swiss shepherds in those regions proved 
boyond all doubt that the atmosphere of the 
pine forest is permeated with healing and 
soothing aromatic vapours, which have a mar- 
vellous curative action in all diseases of the 
chest and lungs. The problem presented to 
scientists was how to collect those life-giving 
essences and use them for the benefit of 
humanity’s throat, chest, and lung troubles. 


A New Conquest. 

With Napoleonic determination scientists 
started on this new conquest of the Alps. The 
campaign was long and costly. For years the 
Alps baffled all attempts to penetrate the health- 
giving mysteries of their pine-clad slopes. At 
last, however, advance was made along new lines 
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A ROMANTIC DISCOVERY IN THE ALPS. 


method by which the lung- 
healing vapours of the pine 
forests could be concentrated 
and locked up in handy 
tablet form, now known by 
the name of Peps, the great breathe-able 
remedy. 


The Final Triumph. 


Here we now have the triumph of a new 
principle in medicine—a principle that is safe, 
rational, and common-sense, and one that leaves 
behind the old-fashioned cough mixtures, 
lozenges, and oily emulsions, many of the former 
laden with dangerous doses of opium and 
morphia in one form or another. As a Peps 
tablet dissolves in the mouth certain medicinal 
fumes are given off, and these fumes are carried 
with every indrawn breath into the throat, chest, 
and lungs. Thus sufferers from bronchial 
trouble enjoy almost the identical benefits the 
famed pine woods confer, just as if they were 
able to go to the great expense of paying a visit 
there. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of such a discovery, for the effect of 
these wonderful tablets is two-fold. First, Peps 
completely allay the irritation and tickling, 1.e., 
the sub-acute inflammation of the delicate 
membrane which lines the air-pipes and lungs; 
and, secondly, they destroy the germs of disease 
lodging in tissues far out of the reach of liquid 
medicine. 

By this system of applying a medicine straight 
to the seat of the lung trouble, a real cure is 
obtained; that tickling phlegm is loosened and 
easily coughed up, the breathing tubes are 
cleared and healed, disease germs are destroyed ; 
bronchitis, however old or neglected, is quietly 
but surely got rid of; and the lungs and chest 
are afforded valuable protection against pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and inflammation in these damp 
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and changeable days. Peps bring “A Pine 
Forest in Every Home” when one cannot think 
of going off to the famous Alps directly that old 
winter cough returns, or that half-forgotten chest 
weakness once again asserts its grim reality. 


Perils of the Weather. 


With the arrival of “chill October” comes the begin- 
ning of the bad weather season, when the cold rain and 
winds bring in their train coughs, colds, sore throats, 
bronchitis, and other all too common ailments of the 
throat and chest. To keep Peps handy is the surest 
safeguard against the perils of chilly October nights. 

Few people even to-day realise how serious a matter 
the catching of a cold or chill may be, although very 
many sufferers from chronic bronchitis and asthma owe 
their trouble to neglect when catching cold through 
getting wet, or getting a chill on the chest because of 
the sudden weather changes. The discovery of Peps, 
however, opens the path of deliverance even to the 
chronic sufferer. 

Mrs. M. Meikle, 19 Lamb’s Lane, Dundee, writes :— 
“For six years I suffered severely from bronchitis, and 
it was not until last Winter, when I took Peps, that I 
got any real relief. The severe cough and the tightness 
across my chest had persisted so long, and had defied 
all ordinary cough remedies, that I felt there was little 
hope of the bronchitis ever being relieved. 

“* When the cough became very troublesome early last 
Winter I went to my doctor. He gave me a bor of Peps, 
and told me he thought I should find them just what I 
needed. He was right; Peps proved splendid in 
stopping the cough and easing my throat and chest. 
The phlegm in my throat was Tsousned, and I got it up 
without any trouble. Instead of having a very trying 
time I managed through the Winter splendidly, thanks 
entirely to Peps. I am convinced that I owe this great 
sa cei in my health entirely to Peps.” 

eps are sold by chemists at one and three-halfpence 
or two and ninepence a box, but when buying be sure 
you see the registered name Peps on every box. So 
sure are the Sap ely that Peps will justify all that 
is claimed for them tbat they are willing to let anyone 
make a free personal test of this unique breathe-able 
medicine. All that is necessary is for applicants to send 
name and address, enclosing one penny stamp for return 
postage, to the Peps Company, Carlton Hill, Leeds, and 
a dainty sample will at once be sent. Mention Pears n’s 
Weekly, Gcicter 7th, when writing, and remember that 
Fee are 8 safe as well as a unique remedy—suitable 
alike for the aged and young children. 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Odd Scraps of Linoleum 

Can be used instead of wood to light 
a fire. 

Collars and Cuffs 

‘Will never blister if starched on the 
right side. 

When Cutting Bread and Butter 

Very thin,dip the knife occasionally 
in very hot water. 
An Old Powl 

Should be skinned before cooking 
either for boiling or roasting. o 
Peach Leaves 

ke a Yelicious flavouring for milk 
puddings. Dry them now for winter use. 
An Onlon for Soup 

Should be stuck with six cloves and 
added after the soup has been skimmed. 
Wooden Spoons 

And pastry boards will repay a good 
scrubbing with sand in preference to soap. 
Wooden Meat Skewers 

Should be saved, as they are useful for 
getting into corners when scrubbing wood. 
work. 

Ginger Poultices 

‘Are as efficacious as mustard and will 
not blister. They should be made in the 
same way. 

When Hanging out Clothes, 

Hang skirts by the bands, night- 
dresses by the shoulders, and stockings 
by the toes. 

Secure Your Lavender 

Now. Dry it in the sun, then rub off 
the flowers, and put them in bags of pale 
lavender-coloured silk. 

Baked Potatoes 

‘Are much nicer if they are first boiled 
for ten minutes. Drain thoroughly, and 
then put in the oven. 

Brittle Pinger-nalls 

Are a great trouble. Rub yours 
nightly with cold cream or hazeline. 
(Reply to Mora, Putney.) 

Clean Windows 

With newspaper slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit, and you will be 
surprised with the reault. 

Before Washing Planneis 

Shake them well to get rid of any 
dust that may be in them. Shake again 
before hanging out to dry. 


A Nourishing Dish * 
May be made from cooked meat by 
stewing it very slowly in good gravy for 
an hour or an hour and a half. 
when Grease is Spilled 
On the floor pour cold water on it at 
once. The water will harden it, so that it 
can be scraped off with a knife. 


HAPPY OLD AGB 
Insured by a Good Pood. 

Any form of indigestion is a signal 
from Nature for a change of diet, not 
call for drugs. 

The secret of the great success of the 
scientific food, Grape-Nuts, is that in its 
manufacture the starch of the wheat and 
: _ | barley, of which it is made, is so skilfully 

Silk should never be ironed on the right By adding a little pearlash to a soap treated that it presents no difficulties to 
side, as it will be shiny wherever the iron |lather, faded ribbons put in will be restored | the human digestive organd, 
has touched it. to their natural colour. Faded breadths The food is delicious, wholesome, and 

M of silk can be restored if treated in the samo | Ye'Y nutritious, not an insipid invalid’s 


— food, but one to be enjoyed eve day. 
Whee sipping oe eee pan ho sa no Anold gentleman writes trom Bouthentt 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Fried Onions 
“ss a delicious ve; table. Choose 


gome small onions, arboil them, and then 
fry whole till pe ectly tender. Scatter 
pepper and salt over, and serve with stews, 
etc. 

Sprat Toast. 

Fry six or eight sprate, remove the 
skin and bone, and pound in a mortar with 
some butter. Season hi hly with cayenne 
and salt, add a squeeze o lemon juice and 
some shopeee parsley, and serve on fingers 
of buttered toast. 


Appie Cake- 
Roll out some baker's douge to the 
thickness of half an inch, cover half with 
chopped apple, sweeten and scatter ginger 
over. Cover, and bake in a quick oven. 
Fat hot for tea. (Reply to PSHIRE 
GIRL.) 
Carrot Ginger- 
Scrape and boil some carrots and 
mash them, and to each pound of pulp 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and to every three pounds of pulp the 
ted rind of a lemon and two ounces o! 
powdered ginger. Boil for half an hour 
and you will have a delicious Jam. (Reply 
to Horton.) 


should Know 


What Men Think of Women’s Dress. 


hands successfully when once they are 
loaded with a small fortune in diamonds ; 
also it is clearly hard to be miserable in & 
Paquin gown worth few hundred pounds ! 

A witty critic once declared that women 
not only dress to please themselves—but 
to outshine other women. 

Why, if the end of the world were to 
witness the presence of two women alone on 
the face of the earth, each would be dis- 
covered trying to outdo the other and look 
the better dressed of the two. 

‘And a man says we dress to please him / 

Now, every man thinks he is a perfect 
connoisseur of a woman’s dress. He may 
not, he will assure you, be able to grasp the 
intricacies of flounces, furbelows and 
foulard, but he flatters himself he can tell 
when a woman looks nice. 


Watch the Man 
in the Street. 


He much ae to be seen out with a 
woman who has a happy knack of dressing 
well, for not only does she reflect some of her 
radiance on him, but he likes to be known 
as a man with a nice sense of discrimina- 
tion. 

Watch a man in 4 tram car, and the 
invidious distinction he makes between the 
woman who is silk attired and the one who 
is dowdy. He is most gushingly anxious 
to accommodate the former with his seat, 
but somehow his neerape ier always seems 
to be in the way when the dowdy woman 
wishes to sit down. 

Though a man likes his sweetheart to 
dress well and do him credit, as it were, he 
is, strange to say, not so very keen on the 
matter when he is married. 

Of course, to have to pay the bills of those 
dreams of hats and ravishing dresses 
somewhat apt to take the zest out of the 
thing; and is it to be wondered at that he 
agrees with the cynic who declared that 
dress in a sweetheart was admirable, but 
in a wife it was nothing short of a distinct 


i ie py ? 

herefore the wife who would retain her 
husband’s love and admiration must be one 
of those wonderful creatures who can dress 
well on next to nothing. She must be able 
to manufacture a Parisian hat out of a few 
yards of felt and & couple of shillingsworth 
of ribbon and feathers. Also she should be 
for ever willing to renovate 4 two-year-old 
garment into a latest creation. 

Though it is men who make a woman's 
clothes the next thing in importance to her 
beauty, they are never weary of casting 
insinuations on our desire to look nice 
bemoaning their dire fate. and getting unreasonably sarcastic when 

It is quite impossible to wring one’s! they are expected to pay the bills. 


(Next week: “The Amount of Worship to Give.”) 


DRESS HINTS. 


GFX ONTRADICT it as he may, the 

o average man is as much con- 

\ cerned with a woman’s dress as 

<f with her beauty. To prove this, 

one may as well point out at 

the commencement that he is 

even conceited enough to imagine that 

women dress and enhance their beauty 
solely for his benefit. 


allows her body to be swathed in impossible 
Mashed Cabbage skirts and herself crushed under those 
Ts excellent now, when people are apt | awful monstrosities dignified by the name 
to be tired of the plain vegetable. il] of hats, man promptly decides, with no 
the cabbage till tender, then drain and|small satisfaction at women’s stupidity, 
chop it very finely. Return it to the that all the bother is for him, and him alone! 
with a teaspoonful of butter, half a t Of course we women, when we are in 
spoonful of vinegar, and a good seasoning | love, devote a little more attention to the 
of pepper and salt. Make very hot, and 
serve in a mound on & hot dish. 


Treacle Pudding. 

J think this is the recipe you want : 
One pound of flour, six ounces of chopped 
suet, half a und of treacle, half a pint 
of milk, half an ounce of ginger, half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Warm 
the treacle, dissolve the soda in the milk 
and add it. Mix all together and boil 
for three hours. (Reply to ECONOMICAL 
MorueEr.) 

Pickled Tomatoes. 

Slice ten pont of green tomatoes 
into a dish, and sprinkle each layer with a 
little salt. _ Also two pounds of Spanish 
onions sliced in the same way. Next day, 
put ina pan with two pounds of raw sugar, 
and half an ounce of pickling spice in a 
piece of muslin, and pour op two quarts of 
vinegar. Drain the tomatoes from the 
salt and simmer gently with the above 
ingredients until tender. When cold, 
bottle and cork tightly. 


Hip Marmalade 
Is a cheap preserve, for the hips may 

be gathered from the rose bushes in the 
hedges. Gather the hips when A and 
put them in a preserving-pan, 2 lowin 
half a pint of water to every ound 0; 
fruit. hen tender, press though a 
sieve, keeping back the seeds. To each 

ound of pulp allow a pound of sugar, and 
Boil for thirty minutes or till it jellies. 
Some people add some chopped preserved 
ginger to this marmalade just before it is 
taken off the fire. (Reply to SURBEY.) 
Health Restoring Tot iirerm xp TSShne 


declared were sun-kissed, and wear “ frilly, 
frothy and billowy ” laces round our necks 
instead of the orthodox collar, simply 
because he may have expressed his dislike 
to have those “delicious little curves 2 
hidden from his ardent gaze. 

But to say we dress on every occasion 
solely for men is & complete absurdity. 

Every woman dresses, when she is not in 
love, to pleaso herself, for she knows there 
is no greater satisfaction than the know- 
ledge that she has on & stunning gown, and 
looks well in it. 

When a woman is convinced that she 
“ Jooks nice” it makes her good-tempered 
for the rest of the day, and one is inclined 
to disagree with the lady novelists who 
depict their fair heroines gorgeously gowned 
and bejewelled, on the verge of suicide, or 


ABLE CIPE. 

It is not an uncommon fallacy with 
over-stout people to suppose that the 
troublesome complaint 0! obesity cannot 
be cured without starving the system and 
racking it with violent exercises. Nothing 
is further from the truth. None can exist 
without proper nourishment, and in many 
cases of extreme stoutness the severe 
exercising undergone is most injurious. 
Gentle treatment from within is what is 
wanted; and the following remarkable 
recipe will pal meet the requirements 
of thousands of stout persons who have 
been up to now in search of a veally 
et 2 remedy. Any chemist will 
make up the prescription, or you may do 
it at bome yourself on his supplying you 
with the ingredients, viz. :—One_half- 
ounce of Marmola, one ounce of fluid 
extract of Glycyrrhiza, B.P., one ounce 
of pure Glycerine B.P., and Per rmint 
‘Water to make six ounces in all. Take 
a dose of two teaspoonfuls after each meal 
and at bedtime. Rest well, eat well, don’t 
worry. The simple remedy will do its 
work to your entire satisfaction. 


Never roll gloves into each other, for they 
will never look so well after. They should 
be stretched out to dry, otherwise the 
moisture from the hands will make them 
dry hard. 


Sponge black sitk that has become faded 
with hot coffee strained through a piece of 
muslin, and then rub it on the side intended 
for the right, and when partially dry 
iron it on the wrong side. 


Wash old and good lace by dipping it 
up and down in warm 80a suds and 
rubbing it very gently in the hands, and 
then, after it has been rinsed in warm 
water, it may be dried within the folds of a 
soft towel. 


“J was fearful to go out alone, and 
Sequeatly the attacks have compelled mo 
to hold on to the railings or any other 
A id for some time while it passed of. 
I have been under six different doctors 
and got no permanent relief. Nine 
months ago I was induced to tr Grape- 
Nuts. I take them for breakfast and 
supper with half-a-pint of boiled milk, 
and a new laid egg with bread and butter. 
I find my digestive organs much improved, 
and altogether I am totally different and 
have gained one stone in weight. The 
food is very sustaining and I never tire of 
it, being so palatable. I am 68 years of 
age. I feel sure anyone suffering from 
the same symptoms would derive much 
benefit from the use of Gra e-Nuts.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Lt4., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
fall of human interest. 


If thin summer dresses are being put 
away for the winter, be careful that the 
are thoroughly washed, with all the stare 
vemos, otherwise they will split and 
crack. 


_—_——_— 


Remove grease from silk with a piece of 
magnesia rubbed wet over the spot. Let 
it dry, brush off the powder, and the grease 
spot will have disappeared. French chalk 
is also used, but it is used dry and brushed 
off after twenty-four hours. 


Clean kid gloves with half an ounce each 
of alum and fullers’ earth, Mix well 
together and rub the mixture well into the 
gloves, then brush off with a perfectly 
clean brush. Now mix half an ounce of 
whiting with the same quantity of bran. 


When the pile of velvet is pressed down 
hold the wrong side over a basin of boiling 
: q water, keeping it stretched tight till the 
Cover the gloves with this and then brush| pile begins to rise, when a second person 
off. The gloves will look as good as new | should brush it on the right side with o stiff 
after this process. | nail-brush. 


Lieut. Shackleton’s own story of hie final Gash for the South Pole is the finest work on loration ever published. 
Now appearing in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE—buy the October number lontay¥s “6d. everywhere. - 
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meNATIONAL 
‘S HARE’ EXCHANGE 
£262,870 7mm © RES 39.000. 


Some time ago we published in ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly’ the account of a client, who, startin £5.600) 
» g with £6, received £4,840 (since increased to £5.600 
from us. in a later issue we printed the separate accounts of 5 other clients who have been paid £944, £936, £593, £279, and £243. 


To-day we publish, for the first time, the amounts paid to 5 other clients. 
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The above sums, and od 7 
10,500 similar Telephone—712 London Wall. SE ECIAL TRIAI. COUPON. Telegrams—“Natsharex, London.” 
amounts, were made by TEE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
clients starting ea 22 Great Sy inphester Stren Fender, E.C. 
with £6 and upwards in a Please forward me full part:culars of poly ai aod upwards, the above sums ware minute together with a list ef apwards of 
a few weeks. ie 10,500 other cheques, eic. 


“Jonn Bux,” (Feb. 9) in one out of 
three notices says: 


“If you win, you will be paid.” 


(Rev., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
ADDBESS IN PULL........cccecccesssescseneneseststsonseceessstecsersnssesscosensensnseessneeercssoranssegsessaasaeaeaseeeesaereassecessrersetensaasaanananassesuegeeees tes ¥e 


As you will find from the announcement on the front 
a page, the first Picture Couplets Com- 


Picture petition has roduced substantial 
Couplets prizes, and no less a sum than £62 
Booming. to the first winner. Everyone 


who has the slightest ability in com- 
ing single lines of verse should at once see if they can 
complete the Couplet this week, which starts “‘ When 
retty Miss Brown first attempted to skate.” The line 
immediately suggests many ibilities, and I am sure 
that you will find no difficulty in devising a line which 
will satisfy you. When you have done t! forward it 
at once under the conditions you will find on the first 
page of this number. 


—— 


Next week I hope to give you the names and addresses 
; of the ten readers who have been 
fortunate enough to win the first Ten 

Football Season Tickets for Football Grounds, 
ns. which we offer in our simple competi- 

tion, Football Jingles. Winners can 

choose Season Tickets for whichever football ground is 
most convenient to them. For instance, readers living 
fn or near Manchester would naturally select Scason 
Tickets for such grounds as Manchester City or Manchester 
United, and so on. Moreover, there is nothing whatever 
Poy to enter this competition, and competitors may, 
according to the rules, make as many attem: ts as they 
like. You wiil find full particulars of this weck’s contest, 
in which Ten More Season Tickets are offered, on page 303. 


——— 


a HAVE received a shoal of letters regarding my answer to 


a lady reader recently who wrote 
— complaining of having sensation she 
Throat. could only describe as like a “ hasteslog 

in her throat’ every time she pee! 
new potatoes. And it seems that I have a lot to 
learn on the subject of potato-peeling. TATERS 


writes :— Hovsewire’s trouble is not the result of 
cough or cold but is caused by an irritant spray which 
is produced by the act of scraping new potatoes, and being 

aled, produces the sensation complained of. My 
wife is affected in exactly the same manner as HovsEwIFE, 
and I also experience it, though in a milder degree, when 
{as I frequently do) I give her a helping hand. I find the 
nuisance much minimised by performing the operation 
fn the open air.’’—— 

And many other readers confirm this opinion. Another 
remedy for the trouble is suggested by M. S., of Tun- 
bridge Wells. She advises that Hovsewire should 
always peel new potatoes under water; this keeps the 
{rritating juice from floating in the air. Many thanks to 
all who wrote to me on the subject. 


— 


InisHman writes: ‘Perhaps your Fighting Editor 
would let me know something about 
ile ag sa pass ‘ 1 ania : 

r, _ punch, how and where it elivered, 
Plexus?” ind why it is so called? I have seen 
it mentioned a good deal of late, and will be obliged for 
some information about it.” —— 

Our Fighting Editor, InisHMan, says he’s no “ scholard,” 
but he’d willingly show you just what this famous punch 
fs. But in case you may be too busy to give us a call, 
I may say that the “solar plexus” punch is a blow 
delivered with a fairish amount of hurry in the region of the 
last but one button of the waisteoat, 


is an anatomical term, and according to my dictionary is 
* 9 nervous plexus situated in the dorsal and anterior part 
of the abdomen, consisting of several sympathetic ganglia 
with connecting and radiating nerve fibres.” You and I 
would probably call it simply “ the breadbasket.”” 


R. A. H. writes to ask me what end is served by the 

numerous expeditions to Arctic regions. 

Deeds of He answers the question himself b 

Great Men. saying :—‘‘I contend that one result 

is to stir up national energy. I was 
fn doubt as to my abilities to cope with prospective 
duties in a now post offeredtome. But reading the records 
of Shackleton’s triumphs stirred up ambition and deter- 
mination to attempt the apparently unachievable tasks— 
and I’ve met with surprising success. If I was a com- 
positor deputed to set up an article headed, ‘The Futility 


of Antarctic Exploration,’ I should certainly omit the 
‘f° in the second word ! ’—— 
Quite right, R. A. H. You will remember the famous 


icture depicting an incident in the boyhood of Sir Walter 
leigh. It shows’ the boy sitting down, listening with 
rapt attention to the sea-yarns of a sailor. Who can tell 
how far these stories stirred his ambitions to carry out his 
wonderful adventures of later years? 


Note.—A peneKnife will be 


and the ‘k,’ and between the 
This means that when the word is written quickly duri 


ema aeiar: 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


from Pretoria to tell me how P.W. 
saved a dramatic club entertainment 
from being a fiasco, Here is his letter : 
—‘Some months ago our dramatic 
club took the comedy, Snowball, to & 
mine on the Rand. Just before the curtain was timed 
to go up, we discovered that there were no coloured lights 
on the stage, and it was.necessary that we should have 
them for the drawing-room scene. Remembering I had 
bought Pearson’s Weekly at Johannesb’ on the 
line up, I hastened to the dressing-room, an returned 
with the ever-useful cover. It was but a matter of 
moments before we had it pinned over the footlights. 
Up went the curtain, and the effect was beyond 
expectations.”-—— - 

ank you, very much, PaDDYON. I am very glad 
to hear that P.W. came so nobly to the rescue. 


Pappyon writes 


It Saved 
the Show. 


You will remember that the other week a letter appeared 
on this page, in which a correspondent, 


Result of 
who made use of the nom-de-plume 
et Fe of CLERK, complained of the manner 
petition. in which his employer made his life 


miserable by terribly long and 
awkward words when dictating the morning letters. 
While sympathising with Cuzrx in his trouble, we offered 
a prize of one guinea to the reader who should submit the 
word considered to be the hardest to write in shorthand. 
The only stipulations that we made were that this word 
must be ish, and not a proper name. 

We are glad to report that our challenge met with a 
ready om from our readers who are also shorthand 
writers. m all parts of the aay pos' were 
sent to us containing the most formidable words, some of 
them words whith we never suspected would be found in 
any English dictionary. 

Obviously the competition was not one in which we 
could adjudicate without expert advice. In the circum- 
stances we approached Mr. B. De Bear, rincipal of 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School, who readily very kindly 
agreed to scrutinise the list of words submitted by our 
readers. In fact, so thoroughly did he go into the matter 
that he actually tested every word on the list we made out 
for him. In the course of this searching test Mr. De Bear 
considered each word not merely from the point, of view 


| of the theorist, but from that of the practical shorthand 


writer to whom the word might occur in the course of his 
business. : a 

In his report Mr. De Bear says : 

“T have selected ‘asphyxia’ as the most difficult on 
the list because it presents difficulties to the writer which 
nothing in the system will enable him to avoid, For 


Pentahezahedral. 


example, if you look at the outline, you will notice the 
awkward a 


le which is formed where the ‘ f* follows the 
first ‘a’. is must be very disconcerting to the writer. 
Next, you will notice there is no angle between the ‘f’ 
*k" and the second ‘s'. 


dictation a weird outline is made. The ‘f* the ‘k 
and the second ‘s’ all run into each other, a difficulty you 
cannot get away from, and one that must be very puzzling 
to the writer during transcription. 

“For similar reasons have placed the word 
*escheweth* second. The difficulties, however, are not 
so great as those presented by the outline of ‘ asphyxia." 

©The word in your list which I have selected as third is 
eo “ It is the presence of the two ‘h’s’ 
which make the chief difficulty. In the rendering which I 


about where the.}: - 
ribe end and the softness. begins. expression ‘itself | . 


recommend I show the upward ‘h’, though it is unusual 


to write ‘h’ in this wa, when followed by a‘k’. In the 
second form, which would be more confusing to read during 
transcription, the word is written with the dot ‘h’. 

“© Undenominationalism,’ which I have placed fourth, 
presents an outline which is both free and bold, but at 
the same time it is one that would be difficult to control, 
and the same remark applies to ‘surreptitiously,’ and 

‘ disproportion a ble- 


tA ness." As students , 
~J°= of shorthand are 
aware, there are 


Surreptitiously. gnecial abbreviations 
for ‘denomination’ . 
and ‘ proportion,’ and no doubt if 
the longer forms ‘ undenomination- 
alism ’and ‘ disproportionable- 
ness’ were given in the course of 
dictation, abbreviations of the 
outline I have submitted would be invented by the 
writer on the spur of the moment. 
“ As for the remaining words on the list, they present 
no special difficulty, although the outlines are frequently 


Siierenatieailae ese. 


awarded to each reader 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Wark supine 
Ocr. 7, 1909. 


very long, but those I have quoted are undoubtedly very 
hard to write, especially at speed.” 

On consulting the list of entries, we find that the word 
“ asphyxia" was submitted by Mr. B. E, Clayton, 56 
Kensington Road, Coventry, to whom the prize of One 
Guinea has been sent with our compliments and 
congratulations, 


of North-West Australia, sends m® 


F. ps Q. FH. 
; along very ingenious suggestion. He 
A Bright = writes :—“ There are many circulars 
Scheme. sent out by different hospitals and 


charitable institutions which do not 
reach the right quarters, and hence their requests for 
fands do not meet with much response from the public. 
I would suggest, therefore, that you should inquire 
through. the medium of your paper as to which a man 
would be most loth to lose (should it be compulsory and 
left to his choice)—whether his sight, hearing, speech, 
taste, a leg or arm, etc, and when replies are received 
these should be sorted and the names of correspondents 
sent to the different hospitals in England which make a 
speciality of the different cases, 80 that the hospitals can 
write to these people for subscriptions or donations, who 
are the most likely to respond.” —— 

The only thing against such a seheme, F. ve Q. H., 
is that when readers send me along letters they expect, 
and rightly so, that I should treat their communications as 
absolutely Rare and I should be guilty of a gross breach 
of Lie faith if I let anybody whatsoever have their names 
and addresses. However, F. pz Q: H., I will ask you a 
question : Which little children do you feel for an pity 
most, children born and bred in the country, rich people's 
children born in towns or elsewhere who can go for splendid 
annual holidays, or those children born in the alleys and 
slums of our big cities who never get a chance of seeing 
green fields and hedgerows ? The slum children, did you 
say? Thanks, very much. The Fresh Air Fund will 
be delighted to receive your ninepence. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. _ 
Tra following contributions have been received for the F.AP, 

not previously acknowledged : - a 

_C. F. Budd, £1 i; RB. 8., 7. 6d.; Kinder Garten, 1s.; 
. HL, 1s. 6d.; G. M. &, 3s.; Durkio, ls, 6d.; B. E.G, 8; 

, 23. 6d.; Birkenhead, Sd. A.C. 
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6d. . 6d.; James Owen, u.; R. M., 63. Sd.; é 
3d. 1s. 6d.; Old Watfordian, £1; Anon., Edinburgh 
6d. hivers, 10s.; Ricasoli, 1s.; W. C., B. K., 1. T., and, 
R.,, Rhodesia, £2; Birthday, 2s.'3d.; Minera, 1s.; O. M. Wilson, 
6d 
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9 he Gregory, bay Baby wow a as Vengeance, ES: 
‘ regory, 58.; "3 Co. : . Vengeance, £5; 
°@ EB. Ham . 6d.; 0. Coghlan, 12s.; 
and Dibb'‘ee, 
L ;@ 4s.; 3rd Batt. 
‘ings Royal Rifles, Miss Kill- 
ham, 60. 6d.; Victims of Para. 107. 
; tate Master Tuckett, 10s. ; : 
R, A. Jones, 125.; po Drivers, and Privates, AS.C., 
" é ; Ivy Hindley, 7%. 6d.; B. Mf 
£1; , Grange-over- " a 
Atred B. . Qs. 6d.; R of Tu 
srgre Seating 
. Od; 8, 68, 20; 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEA 


Accident and Guarantee __-_-_— 
= Corporation Limited. 


(Bmpowered by Bpecial Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


mee copsnticn ™ 46,000,000 = am 
Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 


Fidelity Guarantees. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generel Manager and Geerviary 


Ot ee ee 


Fire and Burglary. 
Debt. 


whose letter ie dealt with on this page 


cutenant 
ackleton’'s 
yn Story, 
NEAREST THE 
SOUTH POLE,” 


~ 


Greatest Narrative 
x<ploration ever 
en, is Mow appear- 
— ing in 


Zearson’s 
Magazine 


Thrilling details of his 
world-famous sledge 
journey to within 97 
miles of the South Pole, 
illustrated with wonder- 
ful photographs taken 
in the Antarctic.——_ 


SEE THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
NOW ON SALE. PRICE 6d. 


Continued from Page One. 
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62 GIFTS OF £2 EACH. 


t, IL.,'64 Tanfield Road, South Croydon. | 
o, H., 53 Victoria Road, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 
ud, C.: Milngavie; Dumbartonshire, 
-\shaw, B., Audley P.O., Blackbura. | 
J. W., 27 Sang cee, Garston, Liverpool. 
\:, Winchester Street, Botley, Southampton. 
han, Miss J., 62 Talbot Street, Dublin. 
W., 16 Constitution Road, Chatham. 
J., 45. High Road, Lee, Kent. 
d, Sergt..Major S., ‘Glasgow Highlanders,” Glasgow. 
1. A., 26 Conway Road, FEarehills, Leeds. 
(i. P., 6 Northgate Street, Gloucester. 
F., 16 Melbourne Strect, New Briyhton. 
\ HL, 57 Salcott Road, Wandsworth Common. 
1 Kensington, Liverpool. 
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3.26 ill, Dundee. 
te dag at oats Street, Liverpool. 


, Ecclesgreig, Montrose. 

W., Over Lea. Holbourne Road, Holyhead. 
3 .H., Avondale, Ullingswick, Worcester. 
F., Conncit Offices, Dyre Road, Willesden. 
|. B., ‘Thames Su efinery, Silvertown. 
Miss"N., 11 Marcia Road, Old Kent Road, 8.B. 
A. ., 10 Middle Pavement, Nottingham. 
\., Long Clawson, Melton “Mowbray. 
y Road, Norwich. 


'. H., Conservative Club, Barnstaple. 
W. W.. 6 North View, Tiverton, 

il. 37 Pendle Road, Streatham. 
Mrs. J.. 4 North Street, Horsham. 

-. E.. 23 Walterton Road, St. Peter's Park. 
"., 21 Low Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

Mrs, J., 35 McDonald Road, Edinburgh. 
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PICTURE COUPLETS. 


L' SHACKLETON 


AFTER His JOURNEY 


TOWARDS Tre 


SOUTH POLE 


HS OWN STORY 20 


JUST THE 
NOVEL FOR 


THE PREACHER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 


Dainty, Graceful, Sweet, and Light. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd. 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


RHYMESTER. This book, which was the first of 
the kind published, is now generally accepted as the 
standard work used by winners. It does not aspire 
to give you winning lines—no one can guarantee that 
—but it makes the composition of excellent last 


lines quite easy. 
RHYMESTER was first 


hg 
The RAPID issued 
during the run of the famous Limerick Competi- 


the written approval of hundreds of winners of sums 
varying from £150 down to £1. Such a weight of 
testimony must convince you that with a copy of the 
RAPID RHYMESTER your opportun'ties of suc- 
ceeding are increased a thousandfold. 


Send 1s. 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17, Pope's Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy will be 


sua Monday, May 16th. | 


Om” This Insuranee Scheme covers 


@ Lieutenant Shackleton tells in the 
October number of * Pearson’s Maga- 
zine ” the story of his actual dash for 
the South Pole—an 800 miles sledge 
journey over a wild, desolate country, 
swept by constant blizzards and hurri- 
canes. It gives avivid picture of the 
hardships, adventures, and dangers 
experienced by the party. The tre- 
mendous public interest in Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton has resulted in a 
record demand for his story, and to 
make sure of a copy of the October 
number you should secure a copy 


TO-DAY. 


@ This striking photograph appears 
on the October cover of “ Pearson’s 
Magazine,’ showing Lieutenant 
Shackleton as he was when he re- 
turned from his dash for the Pole, 


reson travelli rin 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


wad, yay. a ensington Bond: Aneel. Blackpool. 
. . CBW IC: e. on ALK ITK. 
., 49 Parklands Road. Streatham. M 
in, A. 94 Blythe Road, W. Kensington. THE HOME We pay any number of claims in respect of 


each accident—not the first claim only. 
£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY} INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for ng pret) of claims of 
£2,000 cach—not for one only. £2,000 specially nan b 
THE OCKAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE ON WEDNESDAY. of claim, under the folowing conditions, must be sent within seven 

i. Mrs. b., 4 Lyndhurst. Road, Thornton Heath. . days to the above address. : 
U., 56 Kitchener Boad, Thornton Hea: . ee will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
I ac, Mra Joe Begtord Avenue, Bar ni al gdb EQ,OOO sear ia Grest Sritars de ireland to the passenger 
' te H ea ‘a assenge 
Mus, J. 1, Betton Avene, Beene train in which the deceased was travelling as a 


passenger (including post-office scrvants in railway sorting vins), 


i ‘ 
_ sg iy Per ay ec ba a and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or Ler, possessiou, 
f ran oe ‘on Cirech, ‘Aughion Ormskirk the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper ia whict it is, 
\ ‘’. erville Road, Streatham. PICTURE COUPLETS with his, or her, usual signature, written in ae or pencil, on ithe 
i ) : space pruvit at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
v A. B., apoarne Lodge, W. Hartlepool. a place eee £0. jong, a8 te coupon is silted. id to the | ‘ 
y ? : *ROVIDED ALSO, that the suid sum shall be paid to the lega 

M ag Lrg HOW TO WIN A PRIZE | representative of Putt pe ited cat eon | resell, from 
1 : . : such accident within three calendar montis thereafter, and that 
i i Bec Road, S.V If you are an unsuccessful competitor in the Notice of the accident be given within three (lave of its occurrence. 

‘i Parma Crescent, Clapham Common various Rhyming Comretitions now running, you may In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
" 252 Edmund Road, Sheffield wonder why other people win, and youdon’t. The on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
. lt. A., 41 Rushey Green, Catford. | fs impl Winner. se the RAPID ¢ q OO having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
i) «10 Fontenoy Street, Dublin. answer is very simple. inners use tue or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acei- 


dent in the United Kingdem, although not. by an accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONB 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided notice in every case given to Tus Ockan AcciDENT AND 
Gvuaranteg Corroration, Limitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., within seven_days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the Jegal representative 
of any cyclist who meets hig death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, posscssion, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 


‘, F.. 7 Havelock ‘ , 5 ; 
Mig Glenvive Cottage, Brewning Road, Enfield. tions, and no less a sum than £15,000 was won by per in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
“nu, W., 2 Redeliffe Hill. Bristol. those who possessed copies. At that time we had ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter. and that notice was 


given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or_ her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds cood for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is -uhiect to the conditions 
of, the '* Ocean Accidenf and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1°90. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of tt 


osted to you by return. *ublication is admitted to be the payment 
Ty ydene, Severn Road, Weston-super-Mare. l Boe y y of a Premium undeg Sect 33 of the Act. \ Print of the Act can 
R., €4 Denmark Boad, Southport. he scen at the office of ti paral, or a the id corporation, 
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Take -your Choice 


Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. 
All are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes @e hardest road feel soft- and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 
fatigue—each means improved health. Is not 
’ this worth the cost of a pair of 


————— 


WOOD-MILNE 2 
RUBBER HEELS 


' 
a "i 7% The extraordinary comfort of 
' Rubber Heels, ang 


A bright and lasting 


polish is so quickly 
obtained with BRASSO 
that the work of 


these heels is a thing to be 
experienced; five minutes’ 
experience of them is more 
convincing than five pages 
about them. 


Try a five-mile walk 
with Wood - Milne 


cleaning metals is 


greatly reduced. : 


then without them 
—judge that way, 


But mind they 
must be WOOD- 
-MILNE. Name 

on every one. 
-From.all bootmakers. 


a 
PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE EN OF SWEDEN, 
7 GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
a 55 Thies Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's 
, 710/09. On Leger ll P.O. for 6/6 we will forward direct from our 
Loomsto your ad one of our 
“PRU " REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF -GUINIA 
, Suitable fur Drawing- — = a — 
. rcom, Dining-room, = Cre ra 
Bedroom, &c., band- <i 
somely bordered, in +B 
80 different Turkey 7 
patterns and fashion- é 
HAIR TONIC aces 
Crimson, Greens, 
Blucs, ani Art 4 By) 
Col urings, to : 
suit all requizements, and large enough to cover any 
ordinary-sized room. These Carpets will sent/out ax Surv ¢ 
, en Soe 
the identica: ality 
LETS THE HAIR GROW. vies) FREE RUG =: 
— Shtained direct from our loome, thus saving he purc! 
. middle profits. wee 400,000 sold during the st 
HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It fetes the hair grow. No forcing, SThicy cereal iaet eh | Sepeun CEMAED Seentred 10 
no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- | proree a me Ot ee _the Royal Palace, Stock! 1. 
Ss ve i 1 ived. Witl Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY: | 
fastyst Vaseline” Hair Vento. Tete: teh or by cane ert eT a ae 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. 1t penetrates the scalp, and 2 RUGS for 10/6. Bo Se 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, are 83 s a 
so that it can fight through. GALAXY BARGAE = ALE 
? a aDC - Te 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 12 iy. r : b. 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant se ff \ 
bia : BLANKETS | 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 91) 
J 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum easiben 
« ; delicately perfamed, and ia absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best. > Seres exe. a 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets MONEY RETURNED IN FULL i J = 
S the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-, and.3/- per bottle. If not obtainable IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. © rie tot, paced sree, and sent on r-es') 


erb Quality Cream Bilankets.< © 

. oom comfortable, 52in. by 72iu., beautifu!!» 
with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloyred Blan! 
a most durable and useful blanket, size ot 
bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Tw: 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and ¢: 
well finished and edged, size 5lin. b mt 


locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline” Preparations, 
‘ 2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, v 
will be sent post free on application. sents quality, soft, warm, and comfortable, fall 
size, 45in. by 65in, 
2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
sp’endid durable quality, size 82in. by 5Siin., 
weight 5lbs. Very warm. f 
2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Qualit | 
Crib Blanketa, soft as velvet, wash well, an = - 
beautiful finish, full size. ‘ a a mt 
All o:ders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH ;* '\ 
Tllustrated B ain Catal 3 of Carpets, Hearthru: uilts, Table Linen, Bedstead<, | 
Overmantels, Garnica &c., Post Free if mentioning pete 7/10/'09, when writing, N.I 
Orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, LE! 
Cheques and P.O,’s payavle to— 


F. HODGSON & SONS, soc. 2Macc::::.. WOODSLEY ROAD, LE 
All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. \\ 


ae4rteae . 


The word “ Vaseline’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


‘1 Guesesrouch WMANUFACTURING Co., 


| 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O, 


